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Two New Sound Film Projectors 


...@ach a true 


Bell « Howell 
BLUE BLOOD! 


e Yes, the maker of Hollywood’s 
preferred professional motion pic- 
ture equipment has done it again! 
Bell & Howell has introduced two 
lighter, more compact, lower 
priced 16mm sound film projectors 
. .. without sacrifice of traditional 
B&H quality. Like the familiar, 
higher-powered Filmosounds, 
each of the two new models is the 
blue blood of its class. Each offers 
double the sound output of other 
small sound film projectors. 


New One-Case Filmosound 


The last word in compactness and 
easy portability. The 6-inch speaker 
may be placed near the screen—or 
operated right in the projector unit 
as shown above. 


New Academy Filmosound 


With its larger speaker (your choice 
of 8-inch or 12-inch) built into a sec- 
ond case, this model provides addi- 
tional audience-handling capacity. 
Like the One-Case model, it has the 
highly perfected B&H optical sys- 
tem using a 750-watt or 1000-watt 
lamp, as well as the ease of operation 
and the lasting dependability for 
which Filmosounds are so famed. 


Every Filmosound is guaranteed for life! ~ 
During life of product, any defects in © 
workmanship or material will be reme- 
died free (except transportation). 


Write for Full Details on these Filmosounds, 

and on the complete B&H line of 8mm 

and 16mm cameras, projectors, and 

accessories. Bell & Howell Company, Bb 
7112 McCormick Road, Chicago 45. 

Branches in New York, Hollywood, 

and Washington, D. C. 


ell « Howell 
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COMPLETE OUTFITS 


HANSEN'S ALTAR BOY SURPLICES 


Hansen’s Altar Boy Surplices can be furnished in sizes 18 to 24‘inches, 
inclusive, at prices listed. 

For size 26 inch Surplices, add 50 cents to the prices listed, except Nos. 
B100 and B110, which are priced at $1.00 additional. 


No. B60. Light weight, fine weave, strong cotton material. Sanforized. 
Each ; 


No. B61. Light nehai, ie: weave, strong cotton material. Sanforized. 
with lace. Each 

No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice, made of same material as used 
in B60 Surplice. Rubrical banding supplied in all church colors. Please 
specify color banding desired when ordering. Sizes 18 to 24..Each....$5.75 


No. B80. Durable Oxford Cloth peaeee, medium —_ Made extra 
‘full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. Each... ae ..$4.25 


No. B70. Fine wearing Meseuientie Sunstive. Made extra full. “Sides 18 
I 2 asda aes seins ponte $2.45 


No. B110. Fine quite embroidered lace, neat floral design. Made 
extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. Beachy... csceecccceesseecesceceees $6.50 


No. Bi00. Altar Boy Lace Surplice. Beautifully embroidered floral de- 
sign. Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. Each 


Capes, s 
7 ashes, @nd 
Surplices 
Extra, 


HANSEN'S 10-POINT ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 


THREE STYLES 


B10 Button Front — B11 Buttonless Belt-On — B 12 Zipper Front 
YOUR CHOICE OF BLACK, RED, WHITE OR PURPLE CASSOCKS 

Cassocks are tailored of good quality Poplin material (fast color) in black, red, white, 
or purple; also, of all-wool tropical weave material in black only. 
Each size has been expertly designed by the Master Designer of our Priest Cassocks. 

. Form-fit Roman back drapes correctly and the fitted sleeves hang gracefully and 
naturally. 

. The skirt and body of the cassock is tailored extra full, which eliminates binding and 
tipping when genuflecting and walking. 

. French seams throughout, exclusive in Hansen's cassocks, sewn with strong thread; 
gives complete reinforcement at all points of strain. 

- Two inch hem at the bottom allows lengthening when required. Also prevents fraying 
from contact with shoes. 


Standing clerical collar innerlined to prevent wilting or sagging: adds greatly to 
distinctive appearance. 


Eyelet- type reinforced button holes. Ivory-hard removable buttons with slip-on pins to 
“stay put.” 
. Tailored in our own factory means more quality and longer service for less cost. 
. Every cassock is carefully inspected before sewing in HANSEN’S label, which carries 
with it a positive money back guarantee. 
PRICES FOR ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 


Correct Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Wool 
Length of Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Black Only 
Cassoc'! Measurement No. Bid, Ea. No. Bil, Ea. No. B12, Ea. 


$ $ 5.50 


36 in. 
38 in. 
40 in. 
42 in. 
44 in. 
in, 
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15 Yrs. 
16 Yrs. 
No. Bll Buttonless 17 Yrs. 


Belt-On, has hook 18 Yrs. 11.50 Button Front Roman 
eye collar and 19 Yrs. 


12.50 Back. The patented 
belt Seat thet — For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above write for quotation ivory hard removable 


i senpeing. Please specify STYLE * COLOR * SIZE when ordering cme 
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“J Pray The Mass” 


SUNDAY MISSAL 


By FATHER HOEVER, S.O.Cist. 


No. 440/13 


Latest REVISED TEXT — 
of Epistles and Gospels. 

Simplified LITURGICAL C AL- 
ENDAR to find “Today’s 


The 14 PREFACES are prop- 
erly arranged. 

“TREASURY OF PRAYERS” 
contains popular prayers and 
instructions. 

CLEAR TYPE — makes it a 
pleasure to follow the Mass. 

448 Pages. Printed in RED 
and BLACK. 


Price 


. 440/05-B—Black Leatherette, desi 


cut flush, red edges . 
. 440/15—Black Durotex. 


cover stamped in gold, red edges 


. 440/00—Black Cloth, round corners, title and design on front 





“THE NEW TESTAMENT 


and 


THE FOLLOWING OF CHRIST’ 


ILLUSTRATED — LARGE TYPE — 1024 PAGES 


1. THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
translated from the Latin Vul. 
gate, with annotations and 
references by Dr. Challoner 
and Dr. H. S. Ganss, with jj. 
lustrations, Historical and 
Chronological Index and Index 
of Proper Names and Places, 


2. THE FOLLOWING OF 
CHRIST, by Thomas A. Kemp. 
is. A new translation from the 
original Latin, to which are 
added Practical Reflections 


cover stamped in gold, red edges 

. 440/10-B—Black Durolea, flexible, blanked design on front 

and back cover, gold edges, silk bookmark ; 

. 440/02-B—Black Imitation Leather. design on front cover 
stamped in gold, gold edges, silk bookmark ; 1.00 


and a Prayer at the end of 


No. 9$20/13-BE each chapter. 
No. 920/00—Black cloth ... 

No. $20/02-BE—Imitation leather 

No. $20/13-BE—Genuine leather . 

No. 9$20/50—DeLuxe leather binding 


- 440/13—Genuine Black Leather, Seal grain, title and design 
stamped in gold, gold edges, silk bookmark... - 

. 440750—DeLuxe edition, genuine black leather, Morocco 
grain, gold edges, gcld border inside covers, silk bookmark 


1.52 
2.00 


TESTAMENT — 


— THE NEW 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 
15 Full Page Illustrations 
Large, clear Type. 672 Pages 
Two-full-page MAPS 

New Alphabetical Index 
Ideal for quick reference 
Index of Epistles & Gospels 
Handy, Pocket-size 
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his disciples, and 
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® Size of Type 


. 620/05—STUDENT EDITION. Black 


Price 


leatherette, red edges ............ . $ .60 


. 620/15—Black durolea., red edges.. 
. 620/02—Black 


imitation leather, gold 
EE. S550 : 


. 620/13—Genuine black leather. Seal 


grain, gold edges, title stamped i 
gold .. oa 


. 620/76-CF—DeLuxe edition, genuine 


black Morocco leather, gold edges, 
gold border inside covers, Calf fin- 
ish lining, silk bookmark 


No. 620/44—Levant Grain Leather. flex- 


ible zipper binding, gold edges... 


72 
1.20 


2.00 


4.00 


4.80 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 


NEW ... Vest Pocket and Purse Size Edition 


Edited by REV. WILLIAM A. CARROLL 
%* New POCKET SIZE edition of the “Imitation of 
Christ” with legible type — finest quality paper. 
Beautifully Printed and Beautifully Bound. 
Two distinctive features of this edition 
are: 


@ 13 page subject-index. 
@ Newly Revised English translation. 


No. 385/13 
352 Pages 


No. 385/26 
Size 2% x 
Price 


No. 385/02—Black duroleather, gold €dge....cccmmnene 13 
No. 385/13—Genuine black leather, gold edge._. 


No. 385/26—Black imitation leather, red edge... 


No. 385/S0—DeLuxe edition, Genuine black | 
leather, morocco grain, Gold Cdgee.eccccnnnnnamam | 
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MY FIRST GIFT 


By Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P. 
OVER 1,000,000 COPIES SOLD! 


“MY FIRST GIFT” is a Mass Book written in a language the children can 
understand. It is a book that will bring joy while they offer their hearts to 
their Maker in return for love as seen in the Holy Sacrifice. “MY FIRST 
GIFT” contains 32 pages, 13 three-color lithograph pictures. Size four by 
six inches. Printed in extra large type in a language adapted to the little 


tots. 32 pages with 13 beautiful colored pictures. 


BEAUTIFUL COLORED COVER 
Size 4 x 6 inches, 32 pages, three-color illus- 
trations. Retail price 20 cents each. Net per 
copy 16 cents each. Per hundred $16.00 
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MY GIFT TO JESUS 


By 


Sister Mary 
Ambrose, O.P. 


17 FULL COLOR PICTURES 
LARGE, EASY-TO-READ TYPE 


My Gift to Jesus, by Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P., is 
for children up to the time they use the missal and 
for First Communicants. Profusely illustrated with 
17 pictures in colors and other pictures in black 
and white. Serves as an introduction to the Roman 
Missal. It has special emphasis on Confession and 
Communion and is helpful in teaching the “Dialog 
Mass.” Contains a collection of common prayers. 
My Gift to Jesus deserves your earnest attention 
and wide distribution. Size 5% by 3% inches, 96 
pages, large readable type and attractive colored 
cover. Retail price 30 cents each. 


Net per copy 24 cents each. Per hundred $24.00 


BALTIMORE CATECHISM 
The Baltimore Catechism No. 1 and No. 2, 
printed in large type. Prepared and en- 
joined by the order of the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, 
No. 1—With Word Meanings—Paper Cover 


No. 2—With Word Meanings—Paper Cover 

Per 100 

CASSILLY’S PRIMER AND FIRST COMMUNION 
CATECHISM 

For children in the second and third 

grades. Especialty prepared to make the 

teachings of Catechism to the little chil- 

dren clear, precise and simple. 

Price, per 100 

Price, per 1000 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE DRILLS 
54%2x3%; 32 Pages; English or Polish 
For teachers who believe in modern 
methods of pedagogy. Begins every lesson 
with a review from “Christian Doctrine 
Drills”; because of: 1—Every Catholic 
truth correctly listed in this thirty-two page 
booklet; 2—For drill purposes its short and 
pithy answers are unexcelled; 3—It may 
be used in all grades from the fourth to the 
twelfth; 4—In it the most sublime truths 
are stated in the simplest language; 5— 
Used in thousands of Parochial schools. 

Price, per 100 
Price, per 1000 


GRAMMAR DRILLS 
By Anthony B. Morris 
Size 6x3¥%2—32 Pages—Paper Cover 
Here are five reasons why we know this 
book will help you in your English classes: 
1—It can be used in all grades from the 
sixth to the tenth; 2—Technical grammar 
must be taught as a foundation; 3—The 
book contains only thirty-two pages yet it 
includes one hundred and twenty-six drills, 
together with rules for correct syntax and 
punctuation; 4—Every drill is logically il- 
lustrated in brief, epigrammatic sentences; 
5—The foreword, containing “Ten Ways to 
Use the Drill Book,” makes it an easy in- 
strument in the hands of any teacher. 
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Hansen’s No. 3 Prismlite 7-Day Candle is molded in an individual glass container, 
a truly great achievement in candle making art. The prismatic edges of the glass 
container reflect rays of light similar to facets of cut glass, magnifying and beau- 
tifying the flame. Each candle, being individually glass-contained, makes it easier 
and quicker to renew, and eliminates the necessity of cleaning the ruby glass. 
Manufactured in our own modern candle factory of the finest ingredients. Hansen's 
Prismlites will burn clear and bright in any temperature. 

A year’s supply (SO candles) guaranteed to burn 365 days, packed in two cartons 
of 25 candles each for easy handling. 

Weight per carton, 65 pounds. 

Price, a year's supply (50 candles) 


RUBRICA BRAND PRISMLITE 


Hansen's Prismlites are available in 51% beeswax. A year’s supply (50 candles) 
guaranteed to burn 365 days. Packed in two cartons of 25 candles each for easy 
handling. Weight per carton 65 pounds. 

Price, a year's supply (50 candles) 
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BEESWAX MASS CANDLES 
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The Zenith of Perfection . . . these four words 
tell the story of why Hansen's Mass Candles can 
be depended upon for complete satisfaction. 
Years ago we were the first to say “if a Candle 
is not good enough to bear a stamp showing the 
percentage of pure beeswax it is not good 
enough for Mass.” 

But this left open the question of a standard for 
candles of less than 100% beeswax. The House 
of HANSEN again pioneered. Through laboratory 
and burning tests, formulas were established so 
that uniform results can be guaranteed by The 
House of HANSEN under all conditions regard- 
less of beeswax content. HANSEN'S STAMPED 
BEESWAX MASS CANDLES are all of uniform 
quality and all full weight and full quality. We 
guorantee complete satisfaction. Please note that 
these candles are sold by the pound—not sets— 
giving 10 to 15% more weight for the same 
money. Candles are packed 54 pounds to a case 
in all standard sizes. 
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SHORT WEIGHT CANDLE 


IGHT CANDLE -/6 O// 


54 lbs. to a case fase than| 1 case 


1 case 54 lbs 
BIJ Hah Cales $1-25'$1.15|$1.10 


60% SempedFull | 1.35 1.25] 1.20 


~~ 49 Weight Candles 

100% Harhe Cannics| 1-50 1.40) 1.35 
Color Molded Candee | +68 66.56 56.51 
Extra Hard Candies "| =22| 62 
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STRAIGHT SIDE LIGHTS 


4 HOUR LIGHTS 
Packed 6 gross to the carton 


8 HOUR LIGHTS 
5 gross to the carton 


10 HOUR LIGHTS 
5 gross to the carton 


TAPERED LIGHTS 


10 HOUR TAPERED LIGHTS 
P. 5 gross to the carton 


15 HOUR TAPERED LIGHTS 
Packed 3 gross to the carton 
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The Islands of Langerhans 


.. The development of insulin, which 
insures life to millions who might oth- 
erwise succumb to diabetes, parallels 
in some respects the story of penicil- 
lin, told here in the April issue. Again, 
it was American “know-how” which 
made this miracle drug available to 


the masses. 


The dramatic story of insulin has its 
locale in the Islands of Langerhans. 
You won't find these islands on any 
map. They are a group of tiny glands 
lying within the pancreas. Their func- 
tion is to produce the hormone, in- 


sulin, which permits the proper assimi- 


lation of sugar by the human system. 


The discovery of the hormone resid- 
ing in these “islands” is credited to a 
young Canadian doctor, Frederick G. 
Banting, in 1922. When first intro- 
duced, insulin cost diabetics $12.50 
weekly for daily injections sufficient to 
sustain life. But today, thanks to the 
"know-how" of American chemists, 
and of American laboratories, the 
miracle drug is now available to those 


who need it for around 50c weekly. 


Yes, we may be justly proud of American accomplishments in 
all branches of science and industry. We like to feel, too, that 
here at Allen Silk Mills we are contributing to American tradi- 


tion by producing liturgical fabrics which equal, and usually 


excel in quality, the weaves which were once the exclusive 


pride of European producers. See them at your Church Goods 


Dealer's—with our sincere assurance that they represent the 


last word in textiles for Sacred Vestments and Altar Draperies. 





“Buy 


American” 


ALLEN SILK MILLS 


Manufacturers 


CuarLes M. Muencn, Executive Director 
140 West 31st Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
VESTMENT FABRICS 
DRAPERY FABRICS 

BANDINGS 


EMBLEMS 


Sold exclusively through 


Church Goods Dealers 


In Canada; Allen Silk Mills (Canada) Ltd., 400 Craig Street West—Montreal 

















stories for 
Clara answers a question this month: 
“Why, Then, the Kindergarten?” 






Contributors to 
This Issue 
Sister Mary Clara 


Well known to our readers for the 
kindergarten, Sister Mary 





Rev. Cornelius McGraw, C.P. 


For the last fifteen years Father Cor- 
nelius McGraw has been preaching mis- 
sions and retreats through the South and 
Middle West, working out of St. Joseph 
Retreat, Birmingham, Alabama. Ordained 
in 1920 he spent eleven years in training 
Passionist students, four years as a profes- 
sor and seven as director. He has also 
done “street preaching” for the last ten 
summers in Mississippi, Alabama, Ohio, 
and Kentucky. He has contributed to In- 
formation, the Priest, and the Homiletic 
and Pastoral Review. 


Sister Marilyn, O.S.F. 


Sister Marilyn, who has been teaching 
in junior and senior high schools for 
twelve years, now teaches the seventh and 
eighth grades at St. Michael School, 
Schererville, Ind. She is a graduate of 
the College of St. Francis, Joliet, Ill. 
(A.B.), and did postgraduate work there 
and at De Paul University, Chicago. Sister 
has contributed to Our Sunday Visitor and 
the Catholic School Journal. 


Brother Lawrence Ephrem, F.M.S. 

Brother Lawrence Ephrem requires no 
introduction to our readers, because of his 
articles in the past. He teaches at Mar- 
mion Military Academy, Aurora, III. 

He was educated at St. John’s School 
of Business, Brooklyn, N. Y. (B.B.A.), 
Fordham University (M.S. in Ed.), and 
taught previously at St. Agnes’ High 
School, New York, St. Ann’s Academy 
for Boys, New York, and the Marist 
Training School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
He has contributed to the Messenger of 
the Sacred Heart, the Balance Sheet (for 
teachers of business and economics), and 
the Business Education W’orld. 


Sister M. Emmanuel, O.S.F. 

All Sister M. Emmanuel’s college work 
was done at the College of St. Francis, 
Joliet, Ill., with Latin as the major. Sister 
teaches the third grade at SS. Cyril and 
Methodius’ School, Chicago. 


Brother F. Joseph, F.S.C. 

Brother F. Joseph teaches freshman 
English and religion at Central. District 
Catholic High School, Pittsburgh. He was 
educated at de la Salle College, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Catholic University (A.B.), 
specializing in English literature, and is 
now doing graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. He taught for a year 


(Continued on page 303) 
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Alerting to Catholic Action 


ATHER Stephen Anderl, writing in the Homi- 
letic and Pastoral Review (October, 1948), 
sees in the lay apostolate the Church’s answer to secular- 
ism, “the heresy of our times.” It seems providential that 
just as this heresy became a serious threat to spiritual 
life, Pope Pius XI brought Catholic Action to its full 
stature. The late Holy Father sounded a clarion call for 
the laity, and particularly the working classes, to play a 
more important part in the Christian apostolate. He 
sketched for Catholic Action the framework of a world- 
wide organization, devised to effect the reforms that 
would stop the drift of humanity away from God. “Even 
if he had not told us that he regarded it [Catholic 
Action] as the ‘apple of his eye,’ we could have deduced 
as much from the multiplicity and variety of his pro- 
nouncements on the subject,” writes Father Ander]. 
There is widespread confusion in regard to the mean- 
ing and the mode of operation of the spiritual machinery 
involved in Catholic Action. It is not easy to grasp the 
exact connotation of the term. George Schuster admits 
that “It will take a long time to make clear all that is 
contained in the concept of Catholic Action which runs 
so clean a knife through so many Gordian knots of 
custom.” In his analysis Father Andel brings out these 
four.essential elements: (1) it is the work of the laity ; 
(2) its aim is to restore society to Christ by the active 
apostolate of the laity; (3) it seeks to achieve its pur- 
pose through thorough organization along well-defined 
lines, and (4) it operates under the direct authority of 
the bishop of the diocese. The participation of the laity 
in the apostolate of the hierarchy, is the familiar defini- 
tion of the movement, but we welcome Pius XI’s ex- 
pansion of this definition: “The participation of the 
Catholic laity in the hierarchic apostolate, for the de- 
fense of religious and moral principles, for the develop- 
ment of a wholesome and beneficent social action, under 
the guidance of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, outside and 
above political parties, with the intention of restoring 
Catholic life in the family and society.” The Holy Father 
added that these few words contained many things, 
much meaning, and all that there should be in a defini- 
tion. Proceeding from this definition, the author sums 
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up the supreme aim as the restoration of Christ to His 
rightful place in human life in all its variety of activities. 

The work begins with the individual sanctification of 
each participant and the establishment in him of 
thoroughly Christian mental attitudes and moral values. 
He is thus prepared to carry forward the second aim 
of the movement, namely, to Christianize the persons 
and institutions in each one’s environment. “For it is 
the environment which forms,” writes Pierfe Bayart, 
“and it is the environment which deforms. It is the 
environment which is paganizing or Christianizing. It 
is the environment which is the corrupter and which 
can be the educator.” 

In its application to a given concrete situation, “Cath- 
olic Action must adapt itself differently according to 
the differences of age and sex among its members, and 
according to the varying conditions of time and place 
in which they live” (Pope Pius XI to Cardinal Bertram, 
1928). It is a milieu specialization that is called for, 
rather than an activity specialization. Each member 
becomes an apostle of Christ in the social milieu in 
which the Lord has placed him. The Holy Father calls 
upon the representatives of the Church in their working 
environment to carry forward the work of Catholic 
Action, as they can, in places where he himself or his 
bishops or his priests are denied entrance: the factories, 
the shops, the offices, the mines. Thus only will the 
purposes of Catholic Action be effected in all ranks of 
society and in every phase of human activity. Pope 
Pius XI expressed his confidence that the Catholic 
laity, sought out, selected, and properly trained by the 
clergy, would be able to cope with the problems pre- 
sented by the condition of modern society. 

Concludes Father Anderl: “The impact of a body 
of united Catholic groups, each being expert at the part 
assigned to it, focusing their respective talents on the 
constructive work of rechristianizing that which has 
become pagan and christianizing that which has never 
been Christian—the building up of the Body which is 
Christ’s—that impact would be incomparable in the 
history of the Church. It would make history—it would 
make it Christian.” 
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HE Most Reverend R. O. Gerow, Bishop of 

Natchez, presents a striking four-page brochure, 
illustrated with a number of pictures and graphs, in 
which he compares results achieved by Catholic mis- 
sionaries in the Belgian Congo and in the Southern 
United States in evangelizing the Negro population. 
The Southern United States with an area and a popu- 
lation practically the same as the Belgian Congo can 
claim only 200,448 Catholics, while Belgian and other 
European missionaries have converted 3,000,000 inhabi- 
tants of the Belgian Congo to the true Faith. 

The problem is acute in Mississippi. In the Diocese 
of Natchez, along the Mississippi River, and including 
the lower Mississippi Delta, lies the center of the most 
thickly populated Negro rural section in the world. 
This area has three times as many Negroes per square 
mile as the Belgian Congo. In these twenty-three Mis- 
sissippi counties dwell more than a half-million Negroes, 
two-thirds of whom belong to no church. Here is a 
mission field without a parallel. Bishop Gerow regrets 
that in these twenty-three counties he has been able 
to establish only nine missions, Fifty more missions 
could begin tomorrow if the religious personnel and 
financial assistance were available. He appeals to Amer- 
ican Catholics to help the Delta country of Mississippi 
catch up with the Belgian Congo. Even school children 


N THESE days of audio-visual education, there 
is danger that the teacher may forget the value 
of simple visual techniques. When we come to the 
teaching of religion, the teacher has at his disposal 
the treasury of the Church’s own symbols. From time 
immemorial the Church has made use of symbols in 
her efforts to stamp the truths of Christ on the minds 
and hearts of her children. Down the ages teachers of 
religion have found the symbol an excellent device for 
crystallizing much truth and holiness into small compass. 
The young child delights in becoming acquainted with 
symbols and their meanings. When the symbol is once 
properly explained to the receptive young mind, even 
the younger children gain and keep a surprising knowl- 
edge of the truths that are thus taught. 

There is a wealth of significance in the simplest sym- 
bol proposed to us by the Church. In the words of 
Lawrence Wallace, in Honey from the Rock, “Symbols 
may be used to advantage for a tenfold purpose—for 
instruction in doctrine, Bible and Church history, for 
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The American Congo 


can help through their prayers and sacrifices. Older 
children, young men and young women, can velunteer 
their lives to this missionary project. There is no one 
who cannot help through his prayers and his financial 
aid. 

“Religious work among the 13 million colored people 
in the United States,” writes Bishop Gerow in his 
appeal, “has been called America’s great missionary 
failure. These postwar years, however, offer the oppor- 
tunity to the Catholic Church in the United States to 
intensify religious efforts among these neglected people. 
Here in the Southland the Negro is at the very present 
time very receptive to the Catholic Church. Our great 
need is for the finances necessary to erect the required 
buildings. If, in your generosity, you can help in this 
work, please communicate with me at my new diocesan 
headquarters in Jackson, Mississippi.” 

One of the pictures in the brochure has a father- 
missionary conversing with an aged Negro before the 
fireplace in his humble cabin. The caption of the picture 
is the greeting ef the old colored man, “Why were you 
so late a-coming?” Every American Catholic, particu- 
larly the teachers in our Catholic schools, should take 
those words to heart. In our fine devotion to the cause 
of the foreign missions, we should not forget the spiritual 
needs of those at our own door. 









remembrance of prayers and doctrine, as confessions of 
faith, as tokens of love and thanksgiving to God, for 
imitation of Christ and the saints, for petition to God 
and the saints, to the honor of God and the saints, 
to discourage and refute heresy, to excite devotion in 
the faithful, and to bring before us the glories and 
promise of heaven.” 

The teacher must exert himself to use this device to 
the very best advantage. He must study beforehand 
the symbolism itself, and be able to present it intelli- 
gently. It is essential that the symbol be not merely 
described in words but be drawn and presented before 
the class. No teacher should hesitate to present a symbol 
on the blackboard because he feels himself unable to 
draw or sketch it artistically. The imagination of the 
child will correct any defects of draftsmanship; he is 
no stickler for perfection in design, composition, and 
perspective. Teacher, do your best; the results will 
richly reward your painstaking effort, and time will 
make you a better artist. 
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WHY, THEN, THE KINDERGARTEN? 


By SISTER MARY CLARA 


St. Patrick School, Hartford, Connecticut 


N THESE days when all phases of education 
are called upon to submit to objective tests, the 
kindergarten does not escape. “Why, then,” asks the 
tax-conscious public, “the kindergarten? Why set so 
high a price on mere play? What returns derive from 
so great an investment?” These timeless questions re- 
occur with each new problem of balancing the school 
budget, of making appropriations for teacher training, 
of supplying classrooms with teachers, and of conserving 
space in the school building. “Why, then, the kinder- 
garten?” 


ESTABLISHED INSTITUTION 


To be or not to be is not the point in discussion. The 


’ kindergarten has long since established itself in the 


system of education. 

More than one hundred years ago Froebel planned, 
in his careful German fashion, that the kindergarten 
should be a “garden of children” where learning would 
take place under the watchful guidance of Mother Play. 
Long years of loving observation gave Froebel a knowl- 
edge of child-nature and a conviction that the child 
reveals itself nowhere more freely or more perfectly 
than in play. He had only to give the child suitable 
material and to find proper games in order to prepare 
him by degrees for useful occupation. This methodically 
arranged graduation of play was Froebel’s conception 
of preschool education; and this system received the 
recognition and approval of notable educators in his 
day. In 1840 the kindergarten was founded as a universal 
German institution. 

The kindergarten, then, is a school for children from 
three to six which educates them by games, toys, and 
pleasant occupations. It is a fascinating place productive 
of much desirable education planned to meet the needs 
of younger children. Froebel’s dream of a kindergarten 
was that of a place where children played happily, 
worked contentedly, and lived joyously, because they 
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were in a world where furniture and equipment were 
suited to their small but active bodies and where grown- 
ups understood their great but still unraveling minds. 

The great emphasis on play has led not a few to 
interpret the kindergarten as an unnecessary “frill” or 
“fad” in the system of education; and this conception 
results in a faulty notion of the purpose and plan of 
the kindergarten in itself and in its relation to other 
institutions of learning. 

A few still adhere to the idea that education does 
not begin until a child reaches the chronological age of 
six and consequently the kindergarten can only be a 
place where the child may live happily in his ignorance, 
or it is a convenient place where he can be “kept” for 
a few hours each day. These false ideas about kinder- 
garten are not peculiar to the ordinary run of people 
who have had little or no contact with young children, 
but it is not unusual to find educators to whom the 
kindergarten and the education of the young is a closed 
book. When we consider the fact that these same educa- 
tors are teaching future parents of young children, mis- 
conceptions on these points can be serious—they can even 
be tragic. 


GROWTH OF THE INSTITUTION 


A century of progress has brought the kindergarten 
to the strategic position which it now holds in the scheme 
of education. It has maintained its role as intermediary 
between the home and the school without surrendering 
its prerogatives to either institution. In its efforts to 
span the gap between the two, the kindergarten provides 
the informal atmosphere and flexible program of the 
home. It has remained free from curriculum and aca- 
demic requirements while becoming itself an adequate 
preparation for the development of attitudes and appre- 
ciations conducive to school discipline and scholastic 
achievement. The kindergarten is the connecting link 
between the two great institutions, the home and the 
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school. When was there greater need to lend a helping 
hand to the home? At what period of its history was 
there greater need for a “garden’’ where children might 
grow, free from the poisonous infections of the comic 
books, the radio programs, and even the devastating 
films which have penetrated the homes and the lives of 
four-and five-year-olds? Juvenile delinquency does not 
start with teen-agers. It takes its roots away back in 
the “fours” and “‘fives.”” Our best investment for its pre- 
vention is in safeguarding the child during these early 
years. 


CHANGES IN THE PROGRAM 





With each new parent-education advance comes new 
alignment. The role of the kindergarten in this down- 
ward permeation and extension into the home has taken 
many forms of parent education. Study clubs, parent- 
teacher meetings, and parent conferences have devel- 
oped from this penetration. For the Catholic parents 
there is no way more effective or helpful than the 
recently organized Cana Conferences where both parents 





view their marriage state, its responsibilities, its privi- 
leges, its joys and its hardships in the light of their 
Catholic faith. 

The modern kindergarten has outgrown the ten for- 
mal “gifts” and the traditional occupations of weaving 
and bead stringing which characterized the program in 
earlier days. A more fundamental knowledge of the 
child’s nervous system and muscular development has 
emphasized the need of larger material and more active 
games. Block building and climbing apparatus have 
replaced the pegs and beads. Rhythmic response to 
music has overshadowed the formal games. Thus far 
the kindergarten has escaped the blight of over-speciali- 
zation and preserved the beginnings of a liberal educa- 
tion by its adherence to the good, the true, and the 
beautiful in the fields of art, literature, and music with- 
out neglecting to develop skill in the art of living in- 
cluding manners, respect, honesty and religion. 

Through its well-studied program of reading readi- 
ness and number readiness, the kindergarten prepares 
the child to approach the difficult tasks that lie ahead 
with an assurance of success. By a gradual process he 
has traveled from home to school. Having taken root 
in the “garden of children” he is ready now to grow 
in the mastery of the three R’s. 
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OUR RELIGION CLASS 


On Creating False Impressions and 


Taking Things for Granted 


By REV. CORNELIUS McGRAW, C.P. 


St. Joseph Retreat, Route 13, Box 196, Birmingham 9, Alabama 


T IS a common complaint that our 
teaching of religion is ineffective. 
We are constantly reminded of children who have gone 
through eight years of Catholic grade school, four years 
of high school, and even four years of college, and 
then suffered a complete religious breakdown. So much 
of the seed we sow falls by the wayside; so much falls 
on stony ground. Sometimes the criticism makes us 
angry ; sometimes it takes the heart out of us, and we 
grow discouraged. We conclude that our methods are 
defective or that we lack talent as teachers. 
But are we so successful in the teaching of other 
subjects ? Quote: 


A current Gallup poll spotlights one of the most 
serious problems faced by our democracy. That is 
how to acquaint the people . . . all the people, 
North, East, South, West . . . with the serious 
questions before the government. Their habit is 
to skip over such matters and concern themselves 
with far more trivial affairs. Worst of all, the habit 
has been growing. This poll shows that nine out 
of ten Americans had heard or read about “flying 
saucers” in recent weeks. Yet only five out of ten 
had heard or read about the Marshall Plan for 
aiding Europe; only six out of ten had heard or 
read about the Taft-Hartley labor law; five out of 
ten didn’t know what is meant by balancing the 
budget; and eight out of ten didn’t know ahovt 
the Wagner labor law. Thousands of hours of air 
time and thousands of pages of newspaper space 
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were devoted to discussions of these momentous 
questions, far more than was given over to the 
“saucers.””* 


TEACHING CAN BE IMPROVED 





Pupils come into high school and cannot read or 
spell ; they get into college and cannot compose a simple . 
sentence, are ignorant of the simplest rules of grammar. 
So, it seems, the difficulty is not in teaching the modern 
generation religion, but in teaching students anything 
and “making it stick.” 

We have not done poorly in our teaching of religion. 
But there is room for improvement. The Ford Motor 
Company and General Motors have not done poorly 
in the production of automobiles, but automobiles are 
not perfect. Defects appear from time to time. Then 
the owner, the user, complains. The service man passes 
on the complaints to the manufacturer. And the infor- 
mation of the user, the service man, and the manufac- 
turer is pooled. The result is a better car. Defects appear 
from time to time in our teaching of religion. If priest, 
parent, and teacher pool their information, defects can 
be corrected. 

The writer has spent twenty-seven years in the priest- 
hood as a member of a missionary congregation, patch- 


'Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
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ing up the wrecks and doing the salvage work of the 
Catholic Church. 

In his experience one of the most important lessons 
in the catechism is the lesson on sin. Some of the basic 
heresies of Protestantism center around this topic. 
Luther and Calvin and Knox had some queer ideas 
on the subject. The queer ideas could probably be 
traced back to a religion class. People fall away, not 
only because of bad will, but because of wrong ideas. 
They get some of the wrong ideas from us; we un- 
consciously create wrong impressions. 


CHILDREN’S WRONG IDEAS ON SIN 


The new envelopes were being passed out for the 
year. The pastor spent some time stressing the im- 
portance and the necessity of using them. The next 
day he went to the school for catechism. 

“What is the most important thing we must do, the 
most necessary thing in life?” he asked. 

A hand shot up—and the answer: “Use the envel- 
opes.” 

How often have we priests listened to a recitation 
of venial sins and faults, and then: “Father, that’s 
all my mortal sins.” Or we are told: “Father, I got 
two mortal sins. I disobeyed my mother twice.” A high 
percentage of our children have wrong ideas about the 
gravity of their sins. Sisters are much confused when 
pupils or classes manifest their ignorance before visi- 
tors. I have gone into grade school after grade school 
and class after class, and have found that nearly always 
the children think it is a mortal sin to disobey parents, 
to miss their daily prayers and even prayers after meals, 
to tell lies, to fight, to tease a little brother or sister, 
to steal pennies or candy, to talk in church, to smoke, 
etc. It is easy to see the effect of this wrong impression 
on the life of the child. Many of our children imagine 
they are living in mortal sin most of the time. No wonder 
they are so ready to cast off religion after they get out 
of school. 

Where do children get their wrong ideas about sin? 
It is seldom they are taught wrong ideas. But some- 
times they are. I was amused on one occasion when a 
pastor corrected his assistant: “There you go again; 
telling those children that disobeying parents is a venial 
sin.” 

“Well, what kind of a sin is it?” asked the assistant. 

To this the pastor replied: “There are some pretty 
big kids in that class.” 

A boy of ten was expelled from the public school; 
and the authorities wanted to turn him over to the 
juvenile court. The mother brought him to a neighbor- 
ing pastor, and asked if he would give the boy a chance 
and take him into his school. The pastor replied: “Yes, 
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but I want to talk to the boy first.” He asked the boy 
if he would promise to let the girls alone, give up bad 
language, fighting and smoking and behave in class. 

“Well,” said the boy, “I'll try.” So he got his chance. 

While I was preaching a novena in the parish the 
pastor said: “Father, I would like to have you meet the 
lad and talk to him. I put him on the altar this week. 
I thought it might help.”” The next morning the pastor 
introduced me and disappeared. The boy was a fine- 
looking lad, bright and healthy. He told me that he 
had served every morning during the past week, “but 
I couldn’t receive Holy Communion.” 

“Why not?” I asked. 

“I committed a mortal sin.” 

“What did you do?” 

“T smoked.” 

“Ts that a mortal sin?” I asked. 

“Sure.” 

“Who told you that?” I asked. 

“My mother.” 

“There must be some mistake. She didn’t tell you 
smoking is a mortal sin,” I replied. 

“Oh, yes, she did.” 

“IT don’t see how she could,” I answered, “because 
it is a venial sin of disobedience.” 

“Do you mean to tell me it’s only a venial sin of dis- 
obedience to smoke when your mother tells you not to?” 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“Well, good night, I could have gone to Holy Com- 
munion every day.” 

“Yes,” I told him, “you could have.” Then | 
straightened him out on the gravity of his sins. He 
considered all his faults mortal. He could not keep out 
of all sin. If he was going to hell anyhow, what was the 
use trying? 

A catechism class for grade-school children is not 
a class in moral theology. Too many distinctions are 
confusing; and scrupulous people have no_ business 
teaching children religion. 


TWO PRINCIPAL SOURCES OF WRONG IDEAS 


Wrong ideas come principally from two sources: (1) 
stressing certain faults. “Sister jumps on me” ; “mother 
scolds me.” If everybody in authority is so put out 
about this fault, it must be very wicked, and very wicked 
things are mortal sins. Mother repeatedly scolded and 
punished a little girl for biting her finger nails—so, 
what more natural than to conclude that biting one’s 
nails is a mortal sin? Another little girl was afraid to 
go to confession. After some coaxing she confided: 
“Father, I shimmied.” Mother again. A boy heard in 
catechism class that stealing is very wrong, and that 
good boys never steal. He had stolen a piece of cake, 
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so he could not possibly be a good boy. Stressing of 
certain faults may create wrong ideas. 

(2) Imperfect teaching—lack of thoroughness. It is 
well to stress the wickedness of mortal sin; to point 
out clearly its evil effects, to explain “grievous matter,” 
“sufficient reflection,” “full consent of the will.” But 
when we have done that, we still have a lot to do. 
First, we must show pupils that grade-school children 
ordinarily do not commit mortal sin; that they are 
good ; they are not wicked—they have faults, yes, even 
sins, but they are God’s children, and God loves them. 
Secondly, which of us could judge the gravity of our 
sins by “sufficient matter,” “sufficient reflection,” “full 
consent of the will”? If we could not, how can we ex- 
pect a child to do it? We must get down to particulars. 
What kind of a sin is it to tell lies, or to be disobedient, 
to use vulgar language, to miss our prayers, to be greedy, 
to fight, etc. ? 

Mistaken notions can bring untold misery and heart- 
ache into the life of a child, make the church a hell, and 
religion a thing to be hated. A tremendous responsi- 
bility rests on those who teach religion. We make men 
happy or miserable. We line the road to heaven with 
roses, or we cover it with thorns. A catechism lesson 
well conducted may mean salvation to a soul. One badly 
done may lead to the loss of a soul. 


NOTHING CAN BE TAKEN FOR GRANTED 


Many things seem so obvious to us, in our teaching 
of religion, that we take it for granted they are obvious 
to everybody. A sign in the vestibule announcing “Sun- 
day Visitors five cents,” kept a little non-Catholic girl 
from attending the local Catholic church. She said: 
“Sunday visitors have to pay five cents, and I ain’t 
got five cents.” 

I met a second-grader on the street and asked: 
“How have you been, Mary?” 

“Oh,” she said, “I been bad. I made two mortal sins.” 

“How did you do that?” I asked. 

“I was on vacation and I didn’t go to Mass.” 

“Wasn’t there a church where you went?” 

“Oh, yes,” she replied. 

“Well, why didn’t you go there?” I inquired. 

“Oh, I did, but I didn’t go here,” was the answer. 

In teaching religion we can take nothing for granted ; 
too much is at stake. Defective teaching may mean the 
loss of a soul. A slight slip may mean a life of anguish 
for some good boy or girl. 

No one needs to be told that the instruction for 
first Holy Communion is very important. A child’s 
whole lifelong attitude towards its religion will be de- 
termined by the instruction it receives at this time. Yet, 
we do make mistakes. We do take too much for granted. 
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Every child in the class should have correct and exact 
information. Here are a few examples: 


SOME EXAMPLES 


(a) The Communion fast—what if you break your 
fast? Some think it is a sin to break one’s fast. Some 
say: “Go to confession and then receive Holy Com- 
munion.” One boy advised: “Say the Apostles’ Creed 
and go to Communion.” 

A girl of twelve could not be induced to make her 
first Communion. “Joan,” I said, “why don’t you re- 
ceive Holy Communion ?” 

“T can’t,” she replied. 

“Why not?” I asked. 

“Because I ate cake,” she replied. 

“What do you mean, you ate cake?” I asked. 

“Well,” she answered, “when the Sisters were here 
I went to vacation school and learned my catechism, 
and I was going to receive my first Holy Communion. 
My mother bought my white dress and my veil and 
my white shoes. On Saturday she baked me a cake, 
and on Sunday morning when I got up the cake was 
on the kitchen table; and I cut a piece and ate it, and . 
then I remembered. When I went ‘to church and told 
Sister, she said: “You can’t make your First Commu- 
nion ; you can’t make your First Communion.’ ” 

“Well,” I asked, “did she mean never?” 

“Oh, yes, Father,” was the answer. 

(b) Must we receive Communion after going to con- 
fession. Some think that we must, and that we are 
guilty of sin if we do not. 

(c) How many times may we receive in one day? 
Little Patricia came running to meet me. 

“How have you been, Pat?’ I asked. 

“Oh, I been fine, Father. I went to both of your 
Masses last Sunday and I received Holy Communion 
two times, too.” 

(d) How do we fold our hands and why? There 
must be some defective teaching under this heading, 
else why are our men and boys so ashamed to fold 
their hands properly? They would never think of com- 
ing to church with their trousers on backwards, but 
they will approach Holy Communion with their hands 
folded in any way but the correct one. 

(e) What is to be done if one receives two Hosts? 
A boy got two. He kept his tongue out, and when the 
priest made the second round, pointed excitedly to them. 
It was quite a problem—for him. 

(f) What to do with the Host when it is placed on 
one’s tongue? Little Mary had received her First Com- 
munion, but became almost hysterical when pressed to 
receive a second time. Finally, she confided : “My mouth 
gets dry.” 
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In a large parish church, a Host was found stuck 
under a kneeler. This reoccurred for severa! weeks. 
Finally suspicion was fastened on one of the boys in 
the grade school. He was watched. Sure enough, he 
received Communion, went back to his place, put his 
head on the bench, put his finger in his mouth, took 
out the Host, and stuck it to the bottom of the kneeler. 
When asked: “Son, why do you do that,” he replied: 
“T don’t know what to do with it.” 

(g) Thanksgiving after Communion. Some remain 
in ignorance of the advantages of a proper thanksgiving. 
Others live in anguish because they do not know how 
to make a fitting thanksgiving. Father Lord’s pamphlet 
is a great help to the teacher. 

(h) What makes a Communion “bad”? Concealing 
venial sins, lying about venial sins, having no purpose 
of amendment for one or more venial sins—these are 
all points that should be fully explained to children, 
perhaps not at First Communion, but surely later. Our 








work is not done until every child in our class knows 
exactly what makes a Communion unworthy, and what 
does not. 

Someone has said that fifteen is the dangerous age. 
More people leave the Church at that age than at any 
other. The reasons? Sometimes bad confessions ; some- 
times too much regimentation; they are “fed up” on 
religion that was forced on them. But often they are 
flying from the source of mental anguish. Many people 
are considered “bad” Catholics when they are not -bad 
at all. They were poorly or insufficiently instructed in 
childhood, and the wrong ideas they carried with them 
into adult life are keeping them from being “good” 
Catholics. Religion for them is a hell. And who would 
not flee from hell—even an earthly one? 

With the peace and happiness of millions depending 
on us—yes, with their very salvation resting in our 
hands—how can teachers of religion take anything for 
granted? Ours is a tremendous responsibility. 
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THESE OTHER CHRISTS 


By SISTER MARILYN, 0.S.F. 


St. Michael School, Schererville, Indiana 


S MAY rolls around each year we 

A are filled with a deep concern for 

our graduates. Perhaps we feel that Christ is calling 

one or the other of them. At any rate we want them 

to give the subject of vocation some serious reflection. 

So we summon all our resources for a final talk before 
the vacation “bug” gets too energetic. 

In our enthusiasm we often talk far above the minds 
of our young hearers, especially when we are addressing 
eighth grade graduates. We forget that we are talking 
to a group that demands something tangible and con- 
crete. The ethereal joys of the illuminative and unitive 
states are far above their diminutive spiritual compre- 
hensions. So let us stay on earth and talk a language 
with which they are acquainted; let us make compari- 
sons with which they are familiar. After all, the young 
people of today like things straight from the shoulder. 
St. Thomas must have thought the same way centuries 
ago, for his Summa is delightfully simple and straight 
to the point. The following paragraphs propose some 
material for such “‘vocation” talks : 


THE AGE OF SUPERMEN 





50 far in school you have learned all about the stone 
age, the iron age, the machine age, and all the other 
ages. As far as the present age is concerned, I think 
that we might very well call it the age of supermen. 
Be honest; the superman is ace high, isn’t he? Yes, 
you are very happy when your head is buried in a 
comic book. You love it, for the imaginary feats in the 
comic world thrill you. Why, you wouldn’t miss a 
copy of “Superman” or “Mr. District Attorney’ for 
the world. There’s always a dime to buy the latest 
issue. Even in real life it is the supermen who are 
your heroes. At the “movies” you are all eyes and 
ears when you see the panorama of the last automobile 
race flash across the screen. You fairly hug the radio 
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during the world series; you glory in the speed of 
the latest planes. Record breaking of any kind thrills 
you, for you revel in the unusual—the extraordinary. 

Now, you don’t have to buy the comics to know 
supermen. You don’t have to hug the radio to hear 
about them, nor do you have to go to the “movies” 
to see their feats screened. You know many supermen 
personally. For centuries they have done and still do 
very extraordinary things. Yes, they even perform 
miracles. Oh, I hear you whisper, “She means the 
saints.” No, I do not mean the saints, although they 
were real supermen—supermen of God. The supermen 
to whom I have reference live right now, they walk 
with you, play ball with you, talk with you, and they 
do perform miracles for you—at least one a day and 
sometimes more than one. It’s a real honest-to-goodness 
miracle and they perform it right before your very eyes. 
The sad part of it is that sometimes you aren’t even 
interested enough to go and see it. Yes, you’re on the 
right track now for I do mean our priests. If there is 
any class of men deserving to be called supermen, it 
is they. Super comes from the Latin and means “above.” 
Priests have a legitimate right to that title for they are 
above the ordinary run of men. There were priests in 
the Old Testament. The priests were to act as media- 
tors between God and the rest of men. In a word, 
they were to be nearer to Him; they were to offer 
sacrifice to Him in the name of the people. The priests 
were set aside for His special service, and the greatest 
respect had to be shown to them. 

When Our Lord came to earth He taught us by 
His example how to respect our priests. His holy 
Mother and foster-father complied with every detail 
of the law and presented themselves to the priests in 
the temple whenever the law required, although they had 
with them the greatest High Priest. When Jesus was 
but twelve He remained in the temple asking the priests 
questions. Jesus did not need to ask any questions. He 
knew all the answers better than they, but He wanted 
to teach us that the priests are here to instruct us and 
give us advice. A sensible person regularly seeks the 
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advice of the doctor. He goes to the doctor because he 
realizes that the doctor has studied for years and knows 
more about the body than he does. It is a strange fact 
that many who will not hesitate to approach a doctor 
regarding their physical needs never seek spiritual ad- 
vice. When it comes to the soul they feel quite capable 
of prescribing for themselves. 

Who can forget the deference and respect our Lord 
showed to Caiphas? Could we call Caiphas a good 
priest? Hardly. Yet, Our Lord respectfully answered 
every question put to Him though He knew that Caiphas 
was. plotting His death. We never have to deal with 
priests of that low calibre, but Jesus always chose the 
hardest way, that He might set us an example. So 
He respected the dignity of the priestly office even if 
He could not condone the deeds of the man. 

But what about the priests of the New Law? Boys, 
no priest in the Old Testament even dared to dream 
of the powers to be conferred on Christ’s priests. Yet, 
despite this fact, there is a woeful lack of respect for 
our priests today. When our forefathers asserted that 
“all men are created equal,” I do not believe that they 
intended to infer that the same degree of respect must 
be had for all. Your chum gets a “Hi, Bill” and your 
pastor gets a “Hi, Father.” In fact, it’s almost at the 
point where he looks at you twice if you condescend to 
add the word, Father. 

There was a time when Catholics coveted the 
priest’s blessing. Now, he must offer it, and then it is 
received indifferently. There was a time when boys 
and girls considered it a privilege to run an errand for 
their pastor." During this past year a priest requested 
one of the boys to do an errand for him. The boy 
hesitated for a moment, then boldly replied, “I will— 
for a dime.” (This actually happened ; the errand would 
have taken him exactly one block out of the way.) To 
greet, to tip one’s hat, to ask for blessings, to do favors 
willingly—are these old-fashioned? Then, let’s turn 
feminine and bring them back into style. Let’s make 
it ultra-modern to maintain a respectful posture in front 
of priests. 

Let us stop for a few moments to consider the dignity 
of the priesthood. First of all, let us go back to Christ’s 
first priests. For three years Our Lord taught them in 
the initial seminary. Then came the night of their ordi- 
nation, and it wasn’t merely an anointing with oil to 
signify their election. A man’s last words and deeds are 
very impressive, especially if he knows that his end 
is near. What American can ever forget “I only regret 
that I have but one life to give for my country,” uttered 
by a youth of twenty-one as he stood ready for the 
hangman’s noose? So, too, the shadow of the cross 
was already upon Our Lord when He uttered those 
ordaining words, “Do this in commemoration of Me.” 
What should they do in commemoration of Him? They 
were to change ordinary bread into His Body and wine 
into His Blood. They had not even understood it when 


He had promised to do this stupendous thing for them. 
Now He was giving them the power to work this 
almost unbelievable miracle. And down through the 
centuries this miracle has been the power of every priest. 
Perhaps, only a priest can understand the full import 
of these words, “This is My Body; this is My Blood,” 
as he breathes them over the bread and wine, knowing 
that at that moment God forsakes His throne in heaven 
to obey him. Kings, emperors, presidents, even angels 
—none has such power. And then you brush past such 
a man as if he were just another person in your life. 
St. Francis understood the dignity of the priesthood. 
He avowed that he would greet the priest first should 
he meet a priest and an angel at the same time. Yes, 
this great saint would never consent to ordination for 
he did not feel that he was worthy of the honor. How 
can we dare to take it all so lightly? “Do this in com- 
memoration of Me.” Our Lord realized the significance 
of His command, hence He spoke no more at this first 
Mass. It was only after His resurrection from the dead 
that He gave them that other great power—that of 
forgiving sins. Jesus had astonished men when He had 
said, “thy sins are forgiven thee,” but as in the case 
of the other great power, He conferred it upon His 
priests. Truly He could say “All power I have given 
them,” “who hears you hears Me,” and “I am with 
you all days.” 


WHO CAN BE A PRIEST? 


Now comes the question as to who can be a priest. 
Our Lord Himself said, “Not you have chosen Me, but 
I have chosen you.” Therefore, the vocation to the 
priesthood is a gift from God. May we pray for the 
grace of special election? We not only may pray, but 
it is our duty to ask God to help us become the men He 
wants us to be. God does not send an angel to drag 
us into the seminary, but He does give us a special 
inclination toward that end. How, then, shall we know? 
If we have good health, average intelligence, and the 
desire to serve God in a special way, we may feel sure 
that God wants us to try. If we are not fit, our superiors 
will soon detect the fact and set us aright, but the 
responsibility up to that point is ours. 

Must you be extra pious? On the contrary, I’m 
pretty certain that all of our priests were real boys. 
But I’m just as certain that they did not think it 
“sissified” to frequent the sacraments and say their 
daily prayers. Think about it; pray about it more. It 
is a great call—the greatest thing that can happen to 
you: to change bread and wine into the Body and 
Blood of Christ, to hold Him in your anointed hands, — 
to forgive sins in His name, to bless in His stead, not’ 
only to bring men to Christ, but to be another Christ! 
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HELPING THE CHILD 


By BROTHER LAWRENCE EPHREM, F.MLS. 


Marmion Military Academy, Aurora, Illinois 


T IS commonly accepted that boys 

are “small adults.” Psychologically 

this is quite false. They are not “small adults”; they do 

not react to environment, situations, and influences in 
the same way as persons of mature age. 

The difference is qualitative, not quantitative. Boys 
are not different from men in their general makeup, but 
they feel and act differently. Physically they are weaker 
and smaller; mentally they are less stable, lighter in 
character, more forgetful, and less capable of fixing the 
mind for any length of time on a given topic. Their 
natural inclination to activity makes it impossible to 
remain long in any one place. We find them quite rest- 
less as compared to older people. Some boys are phys- 
ically equal to adults, and some have mental abilities 
that are even superior to those of adults, but their 
emotions and their experiences are so different that 
they must be considered differently from adults. It is 
unfair to treat boys without regard to their age, emotions, 
and experiences. ce 


BOYS SEEK SYMPATHY AND UNDERSTANDING 





Boys seek sympathy and understanding in their quest 
of knowledge, and in the solving of their personal prob- 
lems. Boys with problems are often dealt with unsym- 
pathetically. They are set aside, and labeled, “problem 
youth,” instead of boys with problems to be solved. 
They are shown an attitude of unconcern; they are 
given the impression that their problems are not worth 
bothering with. This is sad indeed; boys face life as a 
battleground that is to be trodden alone. They become 
discouraged and often unsocial in their struggle to “shift 
for themselves.” They solve their own problems without 
direction and suggestions; since their judgment is not 
developed, it comes into conflict with socially estab- 
lished customs and conventions; and now, instead of 
boys with problems, we find that we have delinquent 


boys. 
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Young people are surprisingly cooperative. They re- 
spect, love, and admire those who give them a helping 
hand. Elders, especially parents and teachers, can and 
must give them a great deal of encouragement. Motives 
must be attractive and applicable to daily life. When 
motives do not meet the standard of attractiveness and 
applicability they are ignored. 

Young people seek pleasurable experience, and they 
are directed mostly by their likes and dislikes. At this 
stage virtue must be presented in a very practical way, 
in a positive way, in a challenging way. Virtue may be 
made so attractive to them that it will be a pleasure 
to be virtuous. Character is solidly built upon virtue. 

Young men want real manly virtue; they want to be 
good-living Catholics, but with all the virility of “out- 
laws”; they want to be saints—of course they do— 
but they have to be challenged with saints, who were 
human beings as well as saints, hardly the type de- 
picted by many of our holy pictures and biographies. 
They want their saints to be heroes with manliness— 
but this was the characteristic of all men saints, often 
not represented to them in this light, thereby lowering 
sanctity in their estimation. Our young men will never 
be won to Christ by “soft-soaping” religion; they must 
be challenged to measure themselves up with the stand- 
ards of Christ and His saints. 

Boys are capable of great enthusiasm, although they 
are frequently unstable, and sometimes plagued by de- 
pression and discouragement. They are carried away 
by what pleases or displeases, and often are the prey to 
flashes of anger. They may even be disrespectful to 
parents and teachers, but this also is a lack of reflec- 
tion rather than a willingness to act insolently. 


BOYS ARE INDIVIDUALISTIC 





It is grave error for parents and teachers to judge 
the faults and shortcomings of boys by adult standards 
and to apply the same kind of remedy. In youth, faults 
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are more the results of forgetfulness than the will to 
do wrong. 

A group of “young fellows” is always an interesting 
subject of study. Even in a homogeneous group, every 
one is quite individualistic. “Boys are boys,” and we 
find as many different boys as there are individual boys. 
Their interests vary from the sublime to the ridiculous. 
Some center their interests on work and hobbies, either 
in school or at home, and their conversation radiates 
from these centers, Others are “girl crazy.”” Such boys 
spend most of their time thinking and talking, as they 
say, “about women.” Lack of other interests has forced 
them to focus their whole mind on the opposite sex. 
Parents and teachers must try to interest these adoles- 
cents in sports, hobbies, or other work, so as to distract 
them from their present attraction. The disposition of 
having the mind too preoccupied with one line of thought 
is not wholesome, and may lead to mental disorders, 
bringing about sad consequences. Still others are occu- 
pied with studies of one kind or another. 

Nature has not endowed everyone with the same 
abilities, and environment does .not contribute equally 
to everyone. It is quite obvious that, because of these 
conditions, boys are much different in spite of their 
likeness. Their interests, their surrounding, their stud- 
ies, their likes, and dislikes, constitute these differences. 
The home background also plays an important part in 
the development of attitudes in young people. Each one 
is an individual with a personal character, a personal 
moral make-up, and a certain spiritual inclination which 
is his by nature, and which is not in anyone else. 


EDUCATION MUST RETAIN INDIVIDUALITY 


The problem of individual differences confronts the 
educator at every point. As there is no universal remedy 
in medicine, so also in education, for in both fields 
we are dealing with individuals; human beings, phys- 
ically, are apparently the same, but mentally they are 
quite different. Each must be studied individually and 
each character must be analyzed; then and only then 
can the individual be educated for his greater good. 

In education young people must never be forced to 
fit in any one particular pattern or mold. They have to 
remain individuals all their lives. God gave them cer- 
tain traits of character which must remain theirs. These 
traits must be refined and embellished, but never de- 


stroyed. Parents and teachers sometimes spend too 
much time fitting the child into a given mold when, 
instead, the child should have been guided in the de- 
velopment of his own traits of character. Only a lack 
of human understanding and a failure to grasp the part 
that God has in the formation of individual characters, 
can account for this attitude of educators. Character is 
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not formed this way ; this is rather a means of destroy- 
ing it. Let the child keep what God has given him, but 
let parents and teachers destroy in him what the “evil 
one” has sown. Passions are not to be destroyed, in 
young people, nor are they to be discouraged, but they 
are to be firmly directed towards good. This takes 
patience, unselfishness, and Christlikeness on the part 
of parents and teachers. The great French educator, 
Monsignor Dupanloup says: “Education must follow 
and aid nature, without ever destroying it nor violently 
forcing it.” 


NEED OF AFFECTION FROM TEACHERS 


Boys are fickle individuals. Parents and teachers must 
give them a chance at home, in the classroom, and in 
the community. When Johnny is taken out of the 
group, he is not just another Johnny, but he is an 
individual, who needs individual attention. He wants 
it; he is craving for it; and if it is denied him, by 
those from whom he has a right to expect it, he will 
seek it somewhere else. This change will not be for 
his greater good, but very often to his detriment, both 
physically and morally. Those who guide young people 
should once in a while turn their eyes on their own 
youthful experiences, and make a study of their own 
youthful reactions. Why is the influence of one home 
better than another? In the one there is love, affection, 
and attention ; in the other, these are lacking. 

One young man who was going wrong because he 
was in a wrong crowd was challenged by a friendly 
teacher. This individual had lost interest in his work 
and in people in general—he was getting unsocial. A 
sympathetic teacher proved to him that some one was 
interested. As soon as he received the affection he was 
longing for, he changed his attitude, and became at 
once sociable and friendly. Today, he is working ir 
the vineyard of the Lord, saving souls. From his expe- 
rience he learned to value the true friendship of a 
teacher. He appreciates young people’s troubles, prob- 
lems, and heartaches; he knows why many youths go 
astray in spite of their best effort to “play fair.” He 
understands the “tough guy” who has lost confidence 
in society, who has drawn himself from people and 
has become unsocial. 

This is the story of one individual brought back in 
the “nick of time,” but what about the large number 
of those who just drift along the highways and byways 
of life, because there is no one who cares, because 
teachers are so busy teaching subject matter that they 
cannot afford the time to help vouth in conquering 
himself and his environment? These teachers cannot 
be bothered with the most important part of education— 
character formation, the forming of good Christians. 
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[hose who find real friends in their teachers will have 
an eternal gratitude towards them -for their sympathy 
and wholesome affection. Youth cannot be good and 
trustworthy unless these virtues are presented to them. 
Pupils get more through personal contact with teachers 
than in any other way. 

Boys are naturally lively. Life is just starting and 
it smiles and begs to them, for it promises a long future. 
Success and fame, whether ever achieved or not, invite 
them. In youth, movement is active and quick ; every- 
thing must move along fast. Boys cannot remain quiet ; 
they must act. They are the proud possessors of energy 
and initiative. This energy, this extra life can be guarded 
and directed towards the achievement of great things, 
or it can be squandered, without benefit to its owners 
or to society. Whether this energy is utilized properly 
or not rests, in a large measure, in the hands of parents 
and teachers. 

The education of the child must be surrounded with 
a halo of love. The love of a teacher for his pupils 
is a sacrificing love ; it does not always bring pleasurable 
experience, but it fills the soul with quiet and satisfac- 
tion in the knowledge that good is being done to those 
confided to his care. This love may at times be very 
bitter, as Christ’s death for love of mankind was most 
bitter. The child deserves and has a right to affection, 
to the affection of the teacher. Love makes the teacher 
look to the future of the child, preventing danger and 
leaving nothing undone to assure safety to his body 
and the salvation of his soul. This solicitude on the 
part of the teacher will solicit reciprocal acts, consid- 
eration, and filial affection on the part of the pupils. 
This mutual understanding is very necessary in educa- 
tion. When love does not exist, it is exceedingly hard 
to do good among young people. Even the pagan 
Socrates knew this, when he said in speaking of one of 
his pupils: ““What good can I do him? He does not 
love me.” 


BOYS’ IDEALISM AND TEACHERS 





A good teacher-pupil relation is fostered by a firm 
discipline, consideration, and interest in all the pupils. 
Pupils want well organized school work, an authority 
they must obey, definite school regulations, and the 
firm but just hand of discipline. They often show sur- 
prise when they are allowed to breach certain rules 
without sanction. Usually young people are codperative 
with parents and teachers, if the latter are just and 
friendly in their dealings. 

Boys are very idealistic; they are always looking for 
Someone to imitate. The Catholic boy’s greatest ideal is 
the person of Christ. The personification of Christ in 
the religious teacher is the greatest incentive for pupils 
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to be Christlike. What wonderful work could be accom- 
plished if parents and teachers would apply themselves 
to this great task of forming Christ in their own souls 
and in the soul of every one of their pupils or children. 
One cannot impart to others what one does not already 
have. Every parent and teacher must first acquire the 
Christlike spirit of the God-Man, before he can impart 
it to those he is to educate. They must be able to say 
with St. Paul: “Be ye imitators of me, as I also am of 
Christ” (I Cor. 11, 1). Boys are very reasonable and 
truthful in their evaluation of adults. They expect relig- 
ious teachers to be Christlike, and they soon sense 
sincerity in the teacher. It is useless to teach Christ 
if our conduct in dealing with youth falls short of the 
charity of Christ. Catholic schools have done a great 
deal, but much more has to be done, if Christ and 
Christlikeness are to dominate the life of every indi- 
vidual. Youth must be brought to Christ, not theo- 
retically but practically. Man is by nature a social being. 

Teachers who direct their whole attention only to 
the individual, and ignore his close contact with his 
fellow-men, are not teaching the Catholic concept of 
religion, Goodness in the individual is not sufficient, 
he must be the bearer of this goodness to his fellow- 
men. The Catholic religion is a way of life as well as 
a body of doctrines and dogmas. This way of life applies 
twenty-four hours a day, and every day in the life of 
the individual. A boy or man cannot be a good Catholic 
on Sunday and have pagan practices the rest of the 
week, nor can he be a good Catholic at home but a 
pagan at the office, at the theatre, and on the dance 
floor. He must be a good Catholic all the time. Being 
a Catholic is more than hearing Mass on Sunday, 
saying prayers morning and evening, keeping away 
from serious sins; being a Catholic means that the 
individual must share his life with his fellow-men; 
being a Catholic means that he is a member of the 
mystical body; being a Catholic means that he is one 
with a very definite responsibility : Souls must be saved, 
and every Catholic has a grave responsibility before 
God in the salvation of every human soul. “I am the 
keeper of my brother.” 

Together with religion, the social life must be devel- 
oped. Social standards must be matched with religious 
truths. Man is social-minded, and schools teach social- 
mindedness, but this is hardly sufficient; man must 
become religiously social-minded, and schools must 
start to teach, if they have not already done so, relig- 
ious social-mindedness. 


RELIGION MUST BE PRACTICED IN EDUCATION 





The Catholic religion is too often preached, either 
from the pulpit or in the classroom, and the practical 
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side is ignored. Let me explain by examples :We preach 
from the “house top” that Catholic pupils must be in 
Catholic schools—the teaching of the Church, and em- 
phasized by Pope Pius XI in the Encyclical “Christian 
Education of Youth.” Our seniors in high school are 
confronted with all kinds of advertisements offering 
scholarships in non-sectarian colleges and universities. 
We encourage our pupils to prepare for them. When 
these are successful we “plaster” the local papers and 
the school papers with the so-called, great achievement. 
Is this the Catholic concept of Catholic education? Are 
not our young people bound to attend Catholic colleges 
as well as Catholic high schools? And again we advance 
all kinds of excuses for giving our boys and girls tests 
that are the products of associations which are hostile 
to our system of education, often by curtailing the relig- 
ion period. This is what I mean by preaching religion, 
and not making it practical. 

Others follow another line, and without realizing it, 
teach materialism by placing too much emphasis on 
certain courses to the detriment of a sound course in 
religion ; others are not quite so bold; religion is given 
a regular period on the time table, but as soon as un- 
usual activities come along the religion period is in- 
evitably curtailed. Catholic schools do not subscribe 
to materialism, and do not teach materialistic philos- 
ophy as such, thank God for that, but too often religion 
occupies such an insignificant place in the curriculum 
in order to give more time to secular courses that the 
material is overemphasized to the detriment of the spir- 
itual. Unless we hold firmly to our Catholic traditions 
we are not performing our duty towards those who are 
deserving of all our solicitude as future citizens of 
heaven. This, some will maintain, is narrow-minded- 
ness; some will even go so far as to brand it un- 
American. Some hold it to be incompatible with 
democracy to hold too strictly to Catholic traditions 
in education. Is it possible to be so unconcerned about 
such a vital topic as education? 


RELIGION PRIME FACTOR IN EDUCATION 


In this new juvenile crime wave that is sweeping the 
country, all kinds of means have been advanced to curb 
it. Misbehavior among youth results from a lack of 
character formation based on the eternal truths. The 
fundamental concept of a personal God, “in whom we 
live and move and have our being,” is the sole remedy 
for delinquency, and the Christ-centered Catholic school 
is our only hope. When the facts of religion are made 
real and attractive the seed of a high moral ideal is 
planted. Religion becomes as attractive as any other 
subject of the curriculum, and its truths as fascinating 
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and absorbing. It has all the enchantment of the physical 
and the spiritual world. 

Religion discloses the purpose of man’s destiny. 
What is man unless he has an everlasting destiny? 
That fact alone is sufficient to give religion a place of 
honor in the curriculum of any school. Going back into 
the pages of history let us profit by what a Christian 
mother had to say to St. John Chrysostom regarding 
the education of her son: “It is with the greatest interest 
that I send you my son. His soul is of the greatest con- 
cern, which is always in danger. Do not leave him in 
this danger ; he is the dearest possession I have on earth. 
Guard him from the snares around him. I have done 
everything to place him on the right path. If he should 
now go astray you will be to blame, and God will ask 
you an account of him.” 

Religion is the prime factor in education. Systems 
of education without religion have been tried, but they 
never succeeded in forming men of sound principles. 
Social motives or any other motives divorced of relig- 
ious motives cannot hold the attention of youth, since 
they are shallow and meaningless, They are not stable, 
for what is socially accepted today may be rejected to- 
morrow. Such standards are too changeable. The Cath- 
olic religion does not change; its standards, its truths, 
and its dogmas are as eternal as God Himself. This is 
the only base upon which an educational system can be 
built. Unless the youth acts through religious motives 
his actions will be governed by different unstable factors 
at different times. Catholic schools must meet two 
requirements—that of religion and that of society. In 
spite of this dual role education must never deviate from 
sound Catholic principles. Truth does not change, be- 
cause God is Truth. Truth is eternal, but its applica- 
tion changes to cope with new situations. If education 
is based on truth it has a firm foundation. Those trained 
in a religious atmosphere and, with religious motives 
as their guiding principles will be able to cope with 
the problems of life under any condition. They will 
have an unchangeable standard to follow, not based 
on the passing approval of society, but based on eternal 
truths. When led by strong impulses to do wrong, to 
revenge or to be dishonest, eternity will be in the back- 
ground and will reflect the consequence of the act. 
Society will not be the criterion, but rather the Eternal 
Truth which will exist even when society ceases to 
exist. 


BODY AND SOUL MUST BE EDUCATED 


Training young people to be good citizens in a demo- 
cratic country is the watchword today. Directing them 
towards wholesome living is to prepare them to live in 
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a democracy. Training alone does not prepare one for 
life. It might prepare one to earn a living, but this 
is only a part of life, not the whole of life. For right 
living, body and soul must be educated. The whole 
man is worthy of an education, since he takes his nature 
from that of God. Man is a composite being, and the 
physical and the spiritual man must be educated simul- 
taneously. Education to be successful must take cogniz- 
ance of this dual nature of man. Education errs when 
it develops the body and ignores the soul. The soul is 
the higher life of man, and as such it must be preferred 
to the body. “A sound mind in a sound body,” but 
if one is to be preferred, it must be the “sound mind.” 


TASK OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS TODAY 


On 


What is the task of parents and teachers towards 
the young men of this generation? It is not much 
different from what parents and teachers of past genera- 
tions had to face. The world changes, but man remains 
fundamentally the same. The history of mankind gives 
valuable information concerning education. The boys 
of the fifteenth century were facing a “modern fifteenth 
century,” just as much as the boys of today are facing 
a “modern twentieth century.” 


In education we must start with what we have. It is 
important to note at the very start that the object 
we are working upon is most precious: a human being, 
a man in the making, endowed with spiritual faculties 
and with tremendous potentialities. This human being 
is so high above all the other beings in creation that 
he is master of them all. He is “a little below the 
angels.” He is made to the image and likeness of God 
Almighty, his Creator. His potentialities are inconceiv- 
able. This boy is capable of accomplishing great things, 
even when left to himself, but when guided, his pos- 
sibilities are God-like. He harnesses the powers of 
nature, he brings the elements under his powers, he 
controls the beasts of the fields and the birds of the air, 
he reaches up to the sky, and sounds the depth of the 
sea. If I were less reasonable I should be tempted to 
fall down and adore this boy, whom God has destined 
to such great destiny. This being must be the object of 
all my solicitude as parent or teacher. 

God gave me the necessary tools with which to form 
this individual. The whole physical and spiritual world 
is at my disposal. I have intellect, will, and memory, in 
fact, all the faculties of the soul and of the body. All 
these I can harness to perform this God-given task. 
God gives His special help, for He wants nothing more 
ardently than that the work of His almighty hands be 
perfected and brought to fruition. With these helps, is 
it impossible to make boys Christlike? 
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CHRIST AND THE VINE 


By SISTER M. EMMANUEL, O.S.F. 


5013 South Hermitage Avenue, Chicago 9, Illinois 


HRIST’S love for the vine was first 

shown by those who foreshadowed 

His coming ; later He himself used the expressive sym- 

bolism of the vine and its fruits. The prophets, prepar- 

ing His way, tried to fill the hearts of the people with 

the hope of a coming Redeemer who would “wash his 

robe in wine, and his garment in the blood of the 
grape” (Gen. 49, 11). 

Since analogies help to convey the intangible revela- 
tions of God, these prophets chose common, everyday 
objects to express their messages. An analogy they fre- 
quently used was the vine. Vine growing and the pro- 
duction of wine were the chief industries in the Holy 
Land. Vineyards flourished everywhere, and the vines 
were pruned and propped periodically that they might 
bear abundant fruit. Because the vine was so well 
known, it was probably chosen as an ideal symbol of 
Christ and of His Church. 


COMING OF CHRIST 


One of the first allusions to the coming of Christ 
is usually quoted as referring to the Virgin Mary: 
“As the vine I have brought forth a pleasant odor ; and 
my flowers are the fruit of honor and riches .. . In 
me is all grace of the way and of the truth, in me is 
all hope of life and of virtue” (Ecclus. 24, 23-25). 
Another promise of the Redeemer is expounded in the 
prophecy of Ezechiel. A large eagle, God, took the mar- 
row of a cedar in Libanus and planted it in Chanaan. 
When it had germinated, it formed a low spreading 
vine which produced branches and these, in turn, shot 
forth sprigs that gave promise of abundant fruit (Ezech. 
17, 3-8). In this vine planted by the hand of God can 
be found a foreshadowing of Christ who chose the 
apostles as His first branches. These, in turn, showed 
great zeal and gave promise of abundant fruit, the fruit 
of precious souls to be drawn to and incorporated in 
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the eternal Vine, becoming, as it were, one with Him. 

Anticipating the coming of Christ, the prophets looked 
upon the vineyard as a fitting image of His chosen 
people. “Thou hast brought a vineyard out of Egypt: 
thou hast cast out the Gentiles and planted it” (Ps. 
79, 9). And again, “Israel, a vine full of branches, the 
fruit is agreeable to it” (Osee 10, 1). Indirectly they 
prefigured the kingdom which Christ would establish 
for the salvation of man. As the mystical spouse of 
Christ, the Church would be well protected: “In that 
day, there shall be singing to the vineyard of pure 
wine. I am the Lord that keep it, I will suddenly give 
it to drink” (Isai. 27, 2-3). 

Isaias saw specially favored souls tend the Lord’s 
vineyard that it might flourish and bear much fruit. 
“And the sons of strangers shall be your husbandmen 
and the dressers of your vines. But you shall be called 
the priests of the Lord” (Isai. 61, 5-6). Osee made 
these vinedressers the emissaries of hope, for although 
some of the faithful would fall away, Christ would allure 
them with His grace (Osee 2, 14-15). The spouse in 
the Canticle of Canticles commanded the vine-dressers. 
to seize false teachers and point out the error of their 
doctrines. “Catch us the little foxes that destroy the 
vines: for our vineyard hath flourished” (Cant. 2, 15). 

In the words of the prophets Christ’s Church “is like 
a vine . . . planted by the water: her fruit and her 
branches have grown out of many waters” (Ezech. 
19, 10). In the Canticle of Canticles Christ shows His 
love for His Church by the countless graces He bestows 
upon it. “Let us get up early to the vineyards, let us 
see if the vineyard flourish, if the flowers be ready to 
bring forth fruits” (Cant. 7, 12). 


THE REDEEMER 





However, Christ is not satisfied merely to watch over 
His vineyard. He will give His ‘own Flesh and Blood 
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to nourish the vines and aid them in bearing rich and 
abundant fruit. One of the first prefigurations of Christ 
and His most pure oblation was Melchisedech, the king 
of Salem and high priest of the most high God, who 
brought forth bread and wine as his sacrifice (Gen. 
14, 18). Another is given us by Zacharias. “For what 
is the good thing of him [Christ] and what is his 
beautiful thing, but the corn of the elect and wine spring- 
ing forth virgins?” (Zach. 9, 17). R. Gourdini, in his 
beautiful treatise, Sacred Signs, has given an explana- 
tion of the real meaning of wine. Wine is not only a 
drink that satisfies thirst; it is the drink of joy, full- 
ness, and ardor. Wine gives strength and courage. 
Christ, in the form of wine, gives man His Blood to 
drink that from it he may draw courage, joy, possession, 
dedication, and fullness of life. 

Yet, despite these profound revelations, the prophets 
saw sin and evil continue to thrive in the hearts of men. 
It is no wonder then that Jeremias cried out in the 
name of his Maker: “Yet I planted thee a chosen vine- 
yard, all true seed: how then art thou turned unto me 
into that which is good for nothing, O strange vine- 
yard?” (Jer. 2, 21). Of necessity the prophets revealed 
to sinful men the just wrath of God toward all sinners. 
Again they chose the vine to express the divine dis- 
pleasure regarding the unfaithful. “He shall be blasted 
as a vine when its grapes are in the first flower” (Job 
15, 33). The chosen vineyard had brought forth wild 
grapes ; the vines had withered away (Isai. 24, 7). As 
a last resort the prophets once more turned to Christ, 
the promised Redeemer. Perhaps the thought of His 
supreme sacrifice for men would change their sinful 
ways. Isaias exclaims in Christ’s name, “I have trodden 
the winepress alone, and of the Gentiles there is not a 
man with me... their blood is sprinkled upon my 
garments” (Isai. 63, 3). Also in the Lamentations is 
heard: “The Lord hath trodden the winepress for 
the virgin daughter of Juda” (Lam. 1, 15). Yet, man 
continued to remain far from God, to reject His graces 
and accept the evil enticements of the prince of the 
world. 


THE PARABLES 


SEEN AN EEN IIE DEE DOE AGE LE IA CITED LE NE EBT TTRE RL RO 





Then in the fullness of time, when man had sunk 
so low that only God could lift him from his misery, 
the Redeemer, the expected of all nations, came to lead 
men back to God. He went forth to teach men the way 
and the truth. He, like the prophets, used the vine 
as an allegorical figure. In several parables He refers 
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to a vineyard. This vineyard always represents the 
kingdom of heaven, the service of God. 

The parable of the laborers in the vineyard signifies 
favored souls chosen to work in God’s service. In the 
parable of the barren fig tree, which the Lord had planted 
in His vineyard, the vine-dresser promised to prune 
the tree more carefully that it might bear rich fruit. 
This is a special exhortation to Christ’s ministers to 
make every effort to render more fruitful the flocks 
entrusted to their care. Another significant use of the 
vine is displayed in the parable of the vine-dressers 
who were destined to be destroyed for their wickedness. 
Visioning His own bloody Passion, Christ narrated 
graphically how the vine-dressers killed the son of the 
owner of the vineyard. He wished to warn the Jews of 
the punishment which they deserved for their ingratitude 
and sinfulness. They had first killed God’s prophets 
and were already plotting to destroy the Son of God. 
Thus He admonished them: ‘Therefore I say to you, 
that the kingdom of God will be taken away from 
you and will be given to a people yielding its fruits” 
(Matt. 21, 43). 

At the marriage feast of Cana, Christ manifested 
His power by changing water into wine, the fruit of 
the vine. By this miracle He foreshadowed that more 
sublime change that would take place a short time before 
His death. 

When He spoke of Himself, it was the image of the 
vine He impressed upon His hearers. “I am the true 
vine, and my Father is the vine-dresser” (John 15, 1). 
Christ was. not satisfied with just being the vine. He 
would make finite beings the branches of this living 
vine. He would share His life with them making them 
one with Him. He would give them His love that they 
might bring forth fruit, abundant and rich. “I am the 
vine, you are the branches. He who abides in me, and 
I in him, he bears much fruit, for without me you can 
do nothing . . . In this is my Father glorified, that you 
bear very much fruit, and become my disciples” (John 
15, 5-9). 

Then came that climactic moment before His passion 
when He changed the rich wine of the vine into His 
own pure, living Blood. Christ, the Life of all life, 
gave His Blood that all men might live in loving union 
with Him. Even more, He would remain as a Saviour 
to men until the end of time, becoming their food and 
their drink. “And taking a cup, he gave thanks and 
gave it to them, saying ‘All of you drink of this; for 
this is my blood of the new covenant, which is being 
shed for many unto the forgiveness of sins. But I say 
to you, I will not drink henceforth of this fruit of the 
vine, until that day when I shall drink it new with you 
in the kingdom of my Father’” (Matt. 26, 27-29). 
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SPIRITUAL READING 


vs. Johnny Jones 


By BROTHER F. JOSEPH, F.S.C. 


Central District Catholic High School, 4720 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


EET Johnny Jones of Anytown, 

Anystate, U. S. A. Johnny entered 
St. De la Salle High School just last September. He 
is a typical American boy, friendly, enthusiastic, will- 
ing to do almost anything for a cause in which he is 
interested. During the four years that Johnny will spend 
with the Brothers, he is going to experience that meta- 
morphosis known as adolescence, a time during which 
he will put aside the things of a child and don those of 
young manhood. It is an extremely important time in 
Johnny’s life, for it is a time of habit formation. Much 
of what Johnny does during these four years is going 
to reverberate down the remaining years of his life 
with almost the same relation and inevitability that an 
effect bears to its cause. Johnny can either make or 
break himself during these four years; he can lay the 
foundations for true success or ease himself into the 
rut of mediocrity or dig a pit of ignominy. We, his 
teachers, can aid him in any one of those processes. 


AN IMMORTAL BUT YOUNG SOUL 
ET SERN LAT ST Ca eT 


So here he is with us—an American boy, a Catholic 
boy, an immortal soul, but a young soul. Johnny has a 
mind and will still pliable, still flexible, still impression- 
able—characteristics which are to his advantage, but 
also to his detriment. In a word, Johnny can be led. 
He is in desperate need of strong formative influences 
just now, for his three enemies are sighting and oiling 
their machines of war to do battle against Johnny: his 
flesh is developing new and disturbing powers; the 
devil is cataloging Johnny’s main weak points; and the 
world has already begun to envelop Johnny in its cling- 
ing atmosphere, through which Johnny must walk and 
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which he must inhale as long as he has life in him. 
Ever since he could read a newspaper or pay eleven 
cents to see a “movie” show, Johnny has been imbibing 
the spirit of the world, which magnifies Mammon and 
all his coterie, and sets aside, for Sunday morning per- 
haps, God and the inner life of grace; a spirit with 
which no Christian can compromise. It is a spirit that 
will become more and more attractive to Johnny during 
these next four years, for, during that time, his capacity 
for pleasure and a good time is going to grow by 
leaps and bounds; and the world is going to be ever 
ready to offer the means to satisfy that capacity. But 
Christ has said: “Love not the world nor the things 
which are in the world” (I John 2, 15). How then is 
Johnny to obey Christ, if the love of the world has 
become such a powerful, albeit almost subconscious, 
virus in his veins? For obey Him he must! “You are 
my friends, if you do the things that I command you” 
(John 15, 14). 

The obvious answer is for Johnny to counteract the 
one love by another love more powerful and more attrac- 
tive. Against the attraction of the material, Johnny must 
cultivate, by means of a sure knowledge, a warm, deep 
and experimental love of God and the things of the 
spirit. The Church teaches many ways to attain the 
necessary elements of knowledge and of love, and one 
of the most important is self-sustained reading on spir- 
itual topics. 

Such reading must, I believe, form an essential in- 
gredient in Johnny’s young life if he is to realize the 
potentialities of the grace that is his. Johnny needs 
the twofold action that spiritual reading can give—an 
action which, on the one hand, implants a solid, Christian 
viewpoint on life and, on the other, uproots the almost 
subconscious, materialistic outlook which, unfortunately, 
is so easily gained, but is so deadening to the cause of 
Christ’s kingdom, A religious, living apart from the 
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world in body and in spirit, is obliged to renew his 
grasp on spiritual principles once a day in spiritual 
reading ; is not Johnny, whose abode is in the midst of 
the world, also in need of some spiritual invigoration ; 
indeed, is he not in need of much spiritual invigoration? 
Indeed he is! And if he does not get it, the Church 
stands in danger of losing both a solid disciple and a 
prospective apostle. 

But perhaps the idea of a spiritual reading book in 
the hands of Johnny is a bit too naive to be accepted. 
Perhaps we are inclined to smile knowingly and say: 
“Great idea! But it won’t work, not with an American 
boy. His reading habits just don’t include spiritual read- 
ing!” No one denies that difficulties rear their giant 
heads whenever a topic like this is broached, but I 
think that with a little ingenuity and a great deal of 
God’s help, they can be overcome. 

No doubt you would meet with organized resistance 
on Johnny’s part if you were to approach him with a copy 
of Christian Perfection in your hand and say to him: 
“Here, Johnny, take this; read it. You need it; you’re 
worldly!” I can appreciate the shock to Johnny’s nerv- 
ous system. No! An approach like that might create 
in Johnny's mind an almost insurmountable aversion 
for spiritual books. This is an occasion for prudence. 
If one of the Brothers, by the magnetic force of his 
personality, can induce Johnny to accept a spiritual 
book as such, to read it and to profit by it, we may 
thank God for such a religious. The rest of us, how- 
ever, may have to bow to the truth that the direct 
approach is not always the best, and that the logical 
must sometimes step aside for the psychological. 


READING MUST INTEREST JOHNNY 


Since Johnny, just thirteen and a half, is hardly liv- 
ing by logic, perhaps it might be well to attempt a flank 
movement rather than a frontal attack. Johnny is going 
to be lured away from the banal, and sometimes what 
is worse than the banal, only by a force that has, for 
him, a greater appeal than the banal. The reading that 
is suggested to Johnny will have to possess a form 
and style interesting to Johnny’s mentality. Whenever 
Johnny reads anything willingly now, he does it be- 
cause of the interest he has in that particular topic. 
He can follow with ease the complicated instructions 
for the building of a model airplane; he can read a 
baseball digest for hours; he has the ability to read, but 
his best work is done on subjects that interest him, 
not his parents or his teachers. We should learn from 
that fact to keep ourselves alert to suggest books that 
will interest him. They may not be the best or most 
learned books from an objective point of view, but 
the subjective element that Johnny presents must be 
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taken into consideration. Johnny is not prepared for a 
learned treatise on the interior life just yet. St. Paul 
had to give spiritual milk to his disciples for quite a 
length of time. Johnny too is a spiritual child and must 
be fed with milk until he is ready for the meat. 

The choice of the first books may turn out to be 
extremely important because they may be the spark 
that will grow into a roaring blaze. From those books 
can proceed others growing in depth and power and 
ranging throughout the field of Catholic doctrine; they 
can become points of interest around which Johnny 
can read. For instance, one of those first books may 
have been the well-written life of an apostle of the poor. 
Taking it for granted that Johnny liked it and asked 
for more, the Brother can gradually abstract the prin- 
ciples governing the life of that saint, in order to win 
Johnny’s admiration for them and to induce him to 
read more about those principles. Thus, from the life 
of St. Vincent de Paul, one can abstract the grand 
principle of social charity; further reading on social 
charity leads into the Encyclicals, into social justice, 
social worship or the liturgy, into Catholic Action, into 
confirmation, which gives us the right and duty of 


. Catholic Action, and from thence into baptism and the 


other sacraments, and so on. Once Johnny gets inter- 
ested in Christian principles and their applications, 
the Church is practically sure of enriching itself with 
a member certain of his ground, and willing and able 
to defend it against the materialistic encroachments 
which he may have once thought were not “too 
dangerous.” 

Throughout the development in Johnny’s spiritual 
reading, the Brother will play an important role. 
Ordinarily, it will be he who will suggest the first book, 
who will point out the principles, and delicately direct 
Johnny to further reading—no easy task! The more 
real, personal enthusiasm the Brother shows for a book, 
the more value it will have in Johnny’s eyes, because 
usually Johnny and his companions respect the “cloth.” 
It will also be up to the Brother to know when to 
cease stressing the “reading-because-I-like-it” angle 
and to introduce the item of the responsibility and neces- 
sity that Johnny bears to continue his spiritual devel- 
opment on a more serious basis. The Brother’s rdle is 
therefore quite important—and quite difficult! 

It can almost be called a duty for the Brother to 
check on his own acquaintance with books that may 
interest Johnny, to determine whether he could recom- 
mend them enthusiastically without experiencing an 
agonized complaint from his conscience. He should be 
well enough acquainted with such books to be able to 
arrange them in a flexible hierarchy suitable to Johnny’s 
maturing intellect. f 

It is a noble work, this introduction of Johnny into 
the world of the spirit through the gate marked spiritual 
reading. It is worthy of effort and study. The results 
in Johnny will be ample recompense for any of us. 
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MODERN YOUTH CAN DO IT! 


By SISTER M. VIOLA, R.S.M. 


Mercy High School, 8130 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 9, Illinois 


NE OF the problems that has con- 

O fronted Catholic educators for many 

years is: How can we make the youth under our care 

think about Christ and alter their lives according to the 

results of this thinking? In other words: Can modern 

youth be taught to meditate with profit? My answer 
from experience is an emphatic “Yes!” 

For many years in my relations with junior high 
school students, | have wanted to work out a simple 
plan of action which would result in a short period of 
silent thought terminating in a good resolution for the 
day. However, since this involved the actual giving 
of a part of my inner self, like many others, I shrank 


from thus revealing myself. The idea, however, persisted 
and was fostered and nurtured by a prudent and zeal- 
ous priest, who recognized in the adolescents of the 
present the men and women of Christ’s mystical body 
and the hope of the future Church. 


BEGINNING OF THE MEDITATIONS 


On Ash Wednesday I came before my class—thirty 
first-year high-school girls of various backgrounds and 
abilities, representing seventeen different grade schools, 
public and parochial—and presented my first medita- 
tion. There were no preludes or points. Taking my 
place in the back of the room, I gave a few simple 
thoughts on the meaning of Lent and the significance 
of the ashes. Lenten resolutions were suggested and a 
prayer for help from Mary, our Mother, closed the 
three-minute “silent thought” period. 

Daily thereafter the meditation grew in length and 
importance. No one would open a book until the medi- 
tation was over. Interruptions during meditation did 
not even earn a curious glance or a jerk from the 
bowed heads. Furrowed brows gave evidence of sincere 
effort to think out an answer to a challenge. 

The subjects chosen were naturally closely correlated 
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with the Passion of Christ. Each of the sorrowful mys- 
teries of the rosary was followed by pregnant thoughts 
on the way of the cross. All the meditations were alike 
in that they ended in a resolution for the day and a 
heart talk with Christ or His Mother. This colloquy 
took the form of a polite petition for help, an act of 
sincere regret for sin, or a desire to atone for faults 
by voluntary deeds of self-denial, with most of the 
emphasis on the latter two. As first I made the colloquy 
aloud, leaving a half minute at its close for personal 
reflection. As the girls gained proficiency in meditating, 
the subject for the colloquy was merely indicated : “Let 
us speak to Mary, our Immaculate Mother, and ask her 
to help us make our homes another Nazareth—an 
abode of peace, contentment, love, and happiness for 
all” ; or: “Let us thank our Divine Lord for the many 
times He has visited our hearts in Holy Communion.” 
Occasionally a furtive hand jotted down on the back 
of a holy card an aspiration that appealed; a resolution 
suggested, or a simple phrase that potently reached 
home. Throughout the day frequent glances at the cru- 
cifix and moving lips gave evidence of a “carry-over” 
from the morning. Often we would stop during a , 
difficult task and direct our labors to a particular end: 
the salvation of a dying person, an abandoned priest 
in purgatory, the preservation of holy purity, or grace 
to avoid the first mortal sin for some tempted soul. 
Thus our day was enriched by the constant awareness 
of Christ’s presence in our midst. 

Although the Lenten season had been motivated by 
many pre-Lenten talks and sodality meetings urging 
daily Mass, frequent reception of the sacraments, -and 
voluntary self-denial, the results were definitely disap- 
pointing. After the first week of Lent, several girls were 
seen making a daily visit to the Blessed Sacrament, 
rosaries came out of hiding, and the fervor and volume 
of the daily prayers increased. Other outcomes were 
equally astonishing. Silence in the classroom was better 
observed, since recollection was being fostered. Work 
was attacked with renewed vigor, having been directed 
to a specific aim—for Jesus through Mary. Even per- 
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sonal appearance improved with the conviction that our 
bodies are the temples of the Blessed Trinity. Tardiness, 
which loomed large as one, of our school problems, 
was practically eliminated, since no one wanted to 
miss the meditation. 


MEDITATION ANSWERED A NEED 


MALO ELON LED ALOE LEED EEL NE ELIE DEEDES 





After the Lenten season, the meditations were dis- 
continued for an interval, although several waited after 
prayers for the suggestions and recommendations. A 
few girls wished to know why we had stopped “think- 
ing.” A questionnaire was prepared in which the girls 
were asked to tell: (a) if they wished the meditations 
resumed; (b) what subjects they would like to think 
about ; and (c) one concrete benefit derived from daily 
prayer. No names were affixed to the papers, and iden- 
tity was guarded by disguised handwriting and other 
artifices of youth. The answers to these questions re- 
vealed a side to modern youth not often seen or recog- 
nized by their parents or teachers. Of the thirty replies 
all wished the daily meditations continued for five 
or ten minutes. The subjects preferred were our Blessed 
Lady, St. Joseph, lives of the saints, and the life and 
death of Christ. The responses revealed the truth that 
meditation answered a felt need in the lives of our 
Christian youth, since this group may be regarded 
as typical of Catholic boys and girls in general. An 
outline for a series of meditations was drawn up on the 
basis of the findings on the questionnaires. This enabled 
me to plan the meditations in advance and to follow 
a definite order of presentation, thus avoiding repe- 
titions and over-emphasis of recurrent subjects. 

During the lunch hour one day, while the girls were 
grouped about the desk chatting, the subject of medita- 
tion came up. One spoke for the class : 


Sister, we want to think about Christ and other 
good things; but we don’t know how. There are 
too many distractions at home—the radio blaring, 
the kids scrapping, a rush to get things done all 
the time. School is the only place where it’s quiet 
and you can breathe a deep sigh of peace once in 
a while. 


To counteract the distractions found in the modern 
home, some meditations were given on the home life 
of the Holy Family. Stress was placed on the perfect 
union of heart and mind found in Nazareth. The Christo- 
centric home received a new meaning and emphasis, for 
the girls were alert to discern any little way in which 
their own homes could be made more livable. As time 
passed, by occasional meetings with parents and adroit 
questioning, it was revealed that the girls were trying 
to “make over” their homes on the pattern of Nazareth. 
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Cleanliness and quiet came to be things much desired. 
One girl confided to me that she and her younger sister 
were making a brief meditation each night before retir- 
ing, and this in a busy household of eight! If this were 
the only good result of the daily meditation, the time 
would have been profitably spent. 

With regard to the actual meditations, we began by 
invoking the Holy Spirit and recalling the presence of 
God. Each one generally created her own setting; oc- 
casionally a picturé proved helpiul. .\ samp.e meditation : 


After the sorrows of Good Friday and the death 
and burial of Christ, the disciples hid for fear of 
the Jews. But the close confinement and depress- 
ing thoughts on this lovely spring morning were. 
too much for two of the Apostles who decided to 
take a short excursion into the country. 

This relaxation and recreation pleased God, as 
we shall later see. On the way they naturally spoke 
of the events of the past few days which were still 
so poignant to them. And we—what do we do 
when we are sad and depressed? Do we seek relief 
in seclusion, in prayer, or in the enjoyment of the 
world of nature God has created for us? These are 
the things He wishes us to use and enjoy when the 
going is hard. 

In our recreations do we invite Christ to be our 
guest of honor? Does He accompany us to that im- 
portant prom? Or on that week-end date? By our 
gay laughter and innocent happiness do we bring 
a smile to the lips of the Unseen Guest? How sad 
if Christ must withdraw when the smutty word, 
the spicy story, or the immodest joke falls from 
our lips or on our attentive ear! Let us recall 
these practical points before our next date: 

I will invite Christ to accompany me. 

[ will make Him a happy third on my every date. 

I will guard His presence in my soul by the 
greatest vigilance over my words and acts. 

Jesus, the purity of virgins, have mercy on us! 


In silence each voices her own concluding thought, 
resolves for the day, and decides on some little aspira- 
tion or prayer to recall at frequent intervals. 

It is obvious that the same procedure could be adapted 
for use with intermediate and upper-grade children 
with due consideration for their ages and mentality. 
Even the very young child loves to “think” about God, 
as is apparent from his open candor in speaking about 
God in a personal way to older people. 

Thus does the daily meditation usher in each day of 
school. Thus, too, may other Catholic youth answer 
the sorrowing complaint of Christ, never more true 
than today: “This people honors me with their lips, 
but their heart is far from me” (Matt. 15, 8). 

Let us help our young people to adopt a way of think- 
ing about Christ, and they will be glad to meet us half 
way and will proudly carry before them the banner of 
victory in the battle of Christianity versus the evils of 
modern materialistic philosophies. 
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S WE have seen, the map for man’s 
A journey to his great goal—his last 
end, which is God and endless happiness—is supplied 
by law and conscience. The law of which we speak here 
is the natural law, which is the law of right conduct 
as knowable by the thinking mind, that is, by human 
reason. We do not speak in ethics of the far more per- 
fect law of divine revelation and true religion; this is 
supernatural and, therefore, lies outside the scope of 
ethics which is a natural science. 


DIRECT METHOD OF ACHIEVING CERTITUDE 





A child of six or seven has some awareness of re- 
sponsibility for his conduct; he has at least some dawn- 
ing notions of good, of bad, and of duty. As he grows 
older, he is increasingly aware of moral implications 
in his conduct (his thoughts, words, deeds, desires, 
omissions). In more and more of his deliberate and free 
conduct he is aware of obligation to do good and avoid 
evil. In a word, his conscience is at work applying 
the natural law. That is, his reason makes the con- 
science-judgment on what the natural law requires him 
to do. Conscience does not force action. It is possible 
to act against conscience, But such action is not rea- 
sonable. For conscience is reason pronouncing on one’s 
duty in a given case. Now, surely it is manifest that 
man is meant to act in accordance with reason. There- 
fore, he is meant to act according to conscience. 

But suppose conscience is not clear and certain in 
its pronouncement. Suppose, as sometimes happens, 
conscience is hesitant, unsure, dubious. What then? It 
would not be more reasonable to act with such dubious 
conscience than to drive a motor car forward in an 
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impenetrable fog. One must see the way before one goes 
ahead, either in human action or in motor cars. Remem- 
ber, we learned this when we found that “knowledge, 
freedom and voluntariness” are requisite for the per- 
forming of a human act. Reason demands that we have 
certitude that a course of action is right and good be- 
fore we take it up. If, then, there is doubt, we must 
resolve the doubt and obtain certainty. Just so, if there 
is fog, the motorist must either wait for it to lift or 
he must employ some means of blowing it away or of 
penetrating it by light; only then can he reasonably 
drive forward. 

Now, if conscience be dubious, how does one resolve 
the doubt and achieve certitude? First of all, by study, 
by inquiry, by looking more closely into the matter. 
If a man picks up a hat, not knowing for sure that it 
is his own, he tries it on, he looks for his initials inside, 
or for the name of the dealer from whom he buys his 
hats. He could not reasonably (or justly) say, “This 
looks like my hat; I'll take it.” No, he must make sure. 
And he does make sure by the method noted. The “feel” 
of the hat, the marks it carries, its texture and appear- 
ance, will tell him for sure that it is, or is not, his own. 
Take another illustration: a person is not sure that 
today is a day of abstinence, but he has reason to think 
it is; he seems to recall an announcement to that effect 
made at Mass last Sunday. What does he do? Why, he 
asks a Catholic neighbor, or one of his own household; 
or he looks up the date in a “fish calendar” ; or, as last 
resort, he calls up his pastor. Thus does he banish doubt 
and attain certainty. 

This method of resolving doubt by study, by inquiry, 
is called the direct method of achieving certitude. But 
there are occasions when the direct method cannot be 
used, or proves ineffective even when used. A young 
man, executor of his uncle’s will, is working to dei 
up the dead man’s affairs. He finds that an expensive 
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article was bought, years before, on the installment 
plan. He finds receipts for several payments, with the 
balance due indicated. So far as he can discover, $100 
was still owing when his uncle died. But he can find 
no letters indicating the indebtedness or asking for pay- 
ment. He knows that his uncle was thoroughly honest 
and diligent in paying bills promptly. Yet he also knows 
that the uncle was a very methodical man who preserved 
all business documents with care, and who would surely 
demand a written receipt for every payment. The young 
man is in doubt. He makes careful investigation; he 
asks relatives and friends who might know of the pur- 
chase; none can help him. He looks up the company 
from which his uncle purchased the article, only to 
find that it exists no longer ; its affairs were settled and 
the company dissolved years ago. Thus we see that 
the direct method of settling the young man’s doubt 
is ineffective. He has studied, he has investigated, he 
has looked as carefully as possible into the affair itself ; 
and his doubt is still unsolved. We shall see later in 
this study how the doubt was settled by an indirect 
method. Right now, however, we merely prove the 
point that the direct method of resolving doubt is not 
always effective. And sometimes the direct method can- 
not even be used. Suppose the man who has a reason- 
able doubt about the day’s being one of abstinence is on 
a hunting trip in the mountains. He is far from home 
and friends and calendars and pastor and telephone. 
His few companions are not Catholics; they have no 
knowledge of the matter, and may not even know what 
“a day of abstinence” means. Here we see a case in 
which the direct method of solving doubt cannot be 
used at all. Shortly, we shall see how this doubt was 
solved by indirect method. But first we must patiently 
study some meanings and varieties of both doubt and 
certitude. 


DOUBT AND CERTITUDE 





_ 1. Doubt is the mind’s hesitation between “It is’’ and 
“Tt isn’t.” If the doubt is about facts, about what is or 
is not true, it is called a speculative doubt. But if the 
doubt is about moral obligation, about what is or is not 
required by the moral law (the natural law), it is called 
a practical doubt. Further, if the practical doubt has no 
sound basis, and is the result of impulsive notion, or 
whim, or feeling, it is called a negative doubt; it is 
sometimes called a scruple. Since this doubt is unrea- 
sonable, it is to be ignored; it cannot be accepted as 
the basis of reasonable conduct. But if the practical 
doubt has a sound basis—if, in other words, there are 
solid arguments on both sides—the doubt is called 
positive. Notice the positive character of the practical 
doubt in the mind of the young man engaged in settling 
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his uncle’s affairs. On the one hand there is solid evi- 
dence that the bill was paid (his uncle’s honesty, his 
diligence to pay promptly, the absence of statements 
or “duns”); there is also solid evidence that the bill 
was not paid (no complete file of receipts in the desk 
of a careful and methodical man; no cancelled checks 
covering the full amount). 

The ethical principle which emerges here is this: It 
is not lawful to act in a state of positive practical doubt. 
Notice the adjective “positive.” It is important. If the 
young man had plucked a doubt out of nowhere; if he 
had said to himself as he took up the task of adminis- 
tering an honest man’s goods, “I wonder if all these 
things are paid for,” we should say he was merely 
fanciful and impertinent; his doubt in the case would 
be unjustified, it would be negative. But when he found 
that a certain article was purchased on the installment 
plan, and that only part of its history was in his hands, 
then there was a positive basis for his doubt about the 
matter. 

2. Certitude or certainty is the mind’s unhesitating 
acceptance of something as true. If the mind has the 
least hesitation, the least little shred of doubt, it is not 
a certain mind ; it may be in the state of suspicion or of 
opinion, but it is not in the state of certitude. Certitude 
is the completely unhesitant assent of the mind to a 
thing as true. The mind’s certainty of true facts is specu- 
lative certitude; the mind’s certitude of true duties is 
practical certitude. Now, there are degrees of certitude, 
not on the score of firmness or unhesitancy in the 
mind’s acceptance of truth, but on the score of the evi- 
dence on which that complete firmness or unhesitancy 
is founded. Thus we have three degrees of certitude: 
absolute, physical, and moral. 

(a) Absolute certitude rests on the known essences 
of things ; it is a certitude that the thing is so, and must 
be so, and cannot be otherwise, even by a miracle. 
Thus, since the very essence of a circle consists in its 
perfect roundness, I am absolutely certain that a circle 
is round. By the way, I am absolutely certain of the 
truths of my Catholic Faith, because these rest on the 
very essence of God which is Truth. But I have not, and 
cannot have, absolute certitude of the truths I hold by 
human faith, such as the truths of history; these truths 
come to me on human testimony which can be mistaken 
or fallacious, for it is not the very essence of man to 
be truthful. Still, as we shall see in a moment, I can . 
have a genuine certitude of the major facts of human 
history, though it be not an absolute certitude. Some- 
times absolute certitude is called metaphysical certitude. 

(6) Physical certitude rests upon the “consistency of 
nature” in this bodily world. This is a certitude (about 
the material world in which we live) that a thing is so 
and cannot be otherwise except by a miracle. I have 
physical certitude that a dead man will stay dead and 
not rise to bodily life on earth again. The farmer has 
physical certitude that the wheat he has planted will, 
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under normal conditions, produce more wheat, and not, 
for instance, a crop of pineapples. 

(c) Moral certitude rests upon the “consistency of 
moral nature,” that is, on the nature of beings who act 
by free-will; in a word, human nature. It is based on 
the regularity and consistency with which normal men 
act in given circumstances. It is a certitude that a thing 
(dependent for its doing on human beings) is so, even 
though it might be otherwise without a miracle. Thus 
I am certain that a young mother loves her baby. Thus 
I am certain that what sane and careful human testi- 
mony supports is really true—the facts of history, for 
instance. Notice that moral certitude is true certitude; 
is is not merely an opinion, however strong. It is the 
completely unwavering assent of the mind to what is, 
recognized as true. 


INDIRECT METHOD OF ACHIEVING CERTITUDE 





Now, in banishing doubt and reaching certitude for 
moral action, it is not always possible to achieve abso- 
lute or physical certitude ; but, for safe and lawful moral 
action, moral certitude is required and, in many in- 
stances, is sufficient. The nature of each case determines 
the type of certitude required. If a hunter doubts 
whether what he sees moving in the bushes is a deer 
or a farmer’s cow, he must make sure before he fires; 
here he must have the physical certitude which comes 
of the use of his eyes on closer investigation, even if 
this involves the chance of frightening the animal away. 
But when the doubt is about human action—as for 
instance the doubt as to whether the man in our example 
has paid his bill—moral certitude is requisite and suffi- 
cient for rendering conscience a safe guide. And this 
moral certitude is attained by reasoning indirectly to 
a conclusion. This process of reasoning is sometimes 
called “forming the conscience,” but it must be con- 
stantly recalled that there is no trick about this act of 
“forming” ; there is in it nothing sly or unreasonable. 

This is the way in which the process goes: I am in 
doubt about some obligation (as the young executor is 
in doubt as to whether he must pay the $100 which 
his uncle may or may not have owed). / use the direct 
method of study and inquiry (as the young man did in 
studying his uncle’s papers, in inquiring among the 
relatives, in seeking to make contact with the company 
from which the article was purchased). Always and 








always the direct method must be used if available. Only 
when it is found unavailable or ineffective may the in- 
direct method be used. The indirect method, then, con- 
sists in reasoning thus: “I am in a state of doubt that I 
cannot overcome about an obligation. The obligation 
itself is therefore doubtful. It cannot impose a certain 
duty upon me, since it is not certain itself. Hence, in 
these circumstances, I am not required to acknowledge 
it as an obligation at all. I have, therefore, true moral 
certitude that I am free to disregard it.” 

Let us go back to the young man settling his uncle’s 
estate. He may say to himself: “I have exhausted all 
the direct means for resolving this doubt. The doubt 
remains. I have no direct means of knowing for sure 
whether I must pay out $100 or not. There is upon 
me, therefore, no certain obligation of paying. The law 
which requires the paying of just debts (the simple 
law of justice) is in this case, of dubious force; as 
touching me, it is a ‘doubtful law.’ Now, a doubtful law 
cannot impose a certain obligation. ‘A doubtful law is 
not binding.’ Therefore, I am not under obligation to 
pay.” 

Study and analyze this situation, and you will find 
that the young man, “forming his conscience” by the 
indirect method of achieving certitude, is neither dis- 
honest nor crafty. He is reasoning soundly. He reaches 
a true moral certitude of his freedom from obligation 
in the case. Of course, if new evidence of a direct 
nature comes to light, the decision might have to be 
reversed. But that would not change the fact that, here 
and now, in the situation as it stands, the young man 
has true certitude of his freedom from obligation. For 
this certitude is not certitude that the bill has been paid; 
it is certitude that, in the circumstances as they stand, 
there is no obligation upon him of paying. 

Summing up: It is no# lawful, not morally right, but 
morally wrong, to act in a practical and positive doubt. 
To act in this circumstance is to run the deliberate risk 
of evil, and therefore to choose evil. Doubt must be 
overcome, resolved, banished, and certitude achieved. 
How achieve this certitude? By the direct method of 
investigation, inquiry, study, or, when this cannot be 
used or fails, by the indirect method of reasoning from 
the principle that a law of dubious application ina 
given situation cannot impose a certain duty, for what 
is merely doubtful cannot generate what is truly cer 
tain. This indirect process of reaching moral certitude 
is often called “forming the conscience,” and’ enables 
man to act safely according to conscience when doubt 
would thwart him and paralyze action. 
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CAFETERIA IN ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 








F THE cafeteria kitc>en 

proper is physically sepa- 
rated from the eating section, this 
unit may serve as an excellent audio- 
visual aids room for larger student 
groups that could not possibly be 
accommodated in a classroom or 
are too small as groups to justify 
the use of the auditorium. When 
the cafeteria unit is to be used for 
this purpose it should be equipped 
with darkening shades, and at least 
the ceiling should be acoustically 
treated with perforated or slitted 
fiber tile. If recessed storage is pro- 
vided this room may well serve 
as a storage center for the audio- 
visual equipment for the floor on 
which it is located as well as a lab- 
oratory, thus gaining a higher utili- 


' tation for this otherwise not suf- 


ficiently used space. Incidentally, 
projectors of one type or another 
frequently are damaged when trans- 
ported from one floor to another or 
thither and yon. 


PRINCIPAL’S OFFICE OR THE 
ADMINISTRATION 


—_—_—_—_———————_—_ 





A central sound system with two 
or more channels, equipped with 
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AM and FM tuners, several mixing 
channels for various types of micro- 
phones, a 16-inch dual-speed turn- 
table, and amplifiers, could be lo- 
cated near the principal’s office or, 
in many instances, in the office itself. 
In both cases above, the room has 
to be acoustically treated if student 
programs are to be sponsored for 
broadcast back to the student body 
or other student broadcasts are to 
be sponsored. The cabinet type unit 
makes for a business-like appear- 
ance ; the panel type is too cold and 
uninviting. 

The central sound system for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, with 
headquarters in the administration 
center, should have a speaker out- 
let in all classrooms and other stra- 
tegic locations. The central sound 
system, in many instances in the past, 
has proved unsatisfactory for large 
cafeterias and gymnasium-audito- 
rium units. The talk-back feature 
of the central sound system tends to 
break down teacher morale and sup- 
port and has the tendency to make 
the administration a prying center. 
If a central sound system is installed 
it is recommended that the principal 
should not annoy and become a nui- 
sance to teachers and students alike 
or use it as a nuisance device to 
satisfy his or her own whims and 
fancies. The proper broadcast pro- 











cedure and technique should be ad- 
hered to by the principal at all times. 

The classroom speakers should 
be of the recessed, trapezoidal type 
and placed in the front center of 
the room, about 8 to 9 feet from 
the floor level. Previous to installing 
a central sound system it might be 
well to debate the question. Under 
the existing conditions it might be 
wiser to purchase several portable 
audio devices of one kind or another. 
The purchase of an extravagant cen- 
tral sound system at the expense of 
poor equipment for classrooms or 
none at all, cannot be justified edu- 
cationally. If the central sound sys- 
tem cannot be purchased immedi- 
ately, conduit provisions should be 
made when the building is erected 
or renovated. 


FQUIPMENT FOR 
AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 





The first step to be taken when 
planning a good audio-visual educa- 
tion program is to fit the proper 
rooms with a good type of darken- 
ing shades with light traps. This is 
very important for good results and 
is mentioned here for emphasis, al- 
though it appears last in the follow- 
ing list comprising equipment used 
in audio-visual education : 
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1. Opaque projector. This pro- 
jector is used to project opaque 
materials. The latter are limited in 
size, so far to 8% inches by 11 
inches. With this type of equipment 
reference book pages may be pro- 
jected with reliability and fidelity 
in a classroom, Many objects may 
be projected also. 

2. The standard lantern slide pro- 
jector. This projector uses 344-inch 
by 4-inch glass slides. 

3. Miniature lantern slide pro- 
jector. This projector accommodates 
2-inch by 2-inch slides. It may be 
used in connection with a 35mm 
camera in making color slides. 

4. Film strip projector. This pro- 
jects pictures which have been ar- 
ranged in sequence on strips of 
35mm film. A combination of the 
miniature lantern slide projector 
and the film strip projector may be 
purchased. 

5. General purpose opaque pro- 
jector. There are projectors on the 
market that will take all of the above 
sizes by using adapters on a single 
machine or projector. Unless neces- 
sary or under safe conditions, these 
combination machines are not to be 
recommended because of the danger 
of misplacing parts and other me- 
chanical difficulties involved in using 
adapters. 

6. Motion picture projector. The 
35mm projector is rapidly disap- 
pearing from the modern school be- 
cause of fire hazards, lack of porta- 
bility, the ~required use of union 
operators, along with an expensive 
fireproof booth for projection. The 
16mm projector with the sound re- 
producing feature is used in class- 
rooms and school auditoriums. The 
silent film may be projected from a 
sound machine; but a silent machine 
cannot be used to project a sound 
reel because the silent machine has 
a double sprocket wheel. Care must 
be taken to secure the proper size 
lense or lenses for classrooms or 
auditorium use. An 18-watt speaker 
output is ample to cover a very large 
auditorium, especially when this load 
is divided between two speakers 
instead of being placed on one. 
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7. Screens. The proper type of 
screen should be used. The matte 
type is superior for general use to 
the glass bead and the aluminum 
types. 

8. Radio receiver units. These 
portable units should be designed, 
if possible, for AM and FM recep- 
tion. Television reception and pro- 
jection is available in some areas 
now. 

9. Dual-speed turntables. These 
may be used for playing discs or 
records of any diameter, from 6 
inches to 16 inches, either at 78 or 
33 1/3 RPM, as need may require. 
This may be an excellent unit to use 
in the typewriting department for 
drills and rhythm. It may also be 
employed for music appreciation and 
the English department. 

10. Portable public address sys- 
tem. This consists of amplifier, 
speaker or speakers, and micro- 
phone. The dual-speed turntable 
and the portable public address sys- 
tem may be combined in some in- 
stances, but this practice in larger 
schools usually leads to confusion 
and repairs. Care must be exercised 
to secure the proper wattage for 
the use intended. 

11. Recording machine. This 
should contain the play-back fea- 
ture for transitory and permanent 
recordings. This latter machine is 
much employed in public speaking 
classes and for speech correction and 
for rebroadcast on the central sound 
system. 

12. Projection table. Small tables 
of the proper heights are needed to 
mount the audio-visual aid equip- 
ment when in use by a classroom. 
Where it is possible an audio-visual 
aid should be permanently mounted 
on a steel cart with rollers or casters. 
In all cases the projector should be 
mounted high enough to clear the 
average head height of a seated stu- 
dent so that the central space, the 
best for vision and sound, may be 
utilized for this purpose. 

13. Darkening shades. Except for 
certain light experiments in science 
a light-tight room is not essential. 
The opaque shades on spring rollers 


or drawn drapes are adequate for 
darkening in audio-visual programs, 
These darkening shades should be 
provided with light trapping chan- 
nels for each window recess and the 
shades should overlap the window 
recess by at least four inches. Draw- 
drapes should be light-weight, lined, 
opaque, and mounted on a light-trap- 
ping track, so that they may be 
drawn over the entire glass area, 
Denim or black sateen is satisfac- 
tory for this purpose. 


ADMINISTRATIVE FACILITIES FOR 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


———— 


The administrative functions of 
one kind or another, in all types of 
schools, will vary according to size 
and type. The newer concepts on 
school administration are positive in 
trend, and a service function. The old 
idea of administration as being in- 
spection is tending to break down 
and pass out of the picture, being 
replaced by an attitude of assistance 
and guidance on the part of author- 
ity. Present-day good administration 
is tending to democracy in the rela- 
tionship among the teachers, stu- 
dents, and community. A good ad- 
ministration makes it possible for 
learning and teaching to take place. 
Openness, pleasant design, ease of 
access to students, teachers; and 
others, should be emphasized in 
planning the administrative facilities. 

When planning the administrative 
space the following objectives should 
be kept in mind: (a) meeting the 
parents, (b) administrative confer- 
ences with teachers and parents, 
(c) routine office work, (d) pupil 
guidance and counseling, and. (¢) 
keeping and filing records. 

These objectives will have to be 
considered in any modern school 
plant construction. These are the 
factors that will influence the size 
of the administrative space: (a) the 
size of the student body and number 
of students served by the building 
or buildings. (b) Type of school; 
elementary, secondary, etc. A sane 
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recommendation would be to allot 
space comparable to the size of one 
classroom for the administration of 
from 10 to 20 academic classrooms. 
The larger elementary and secondary 
schools will need more space. (c) 
School programs, and how exten- 
sive the course offerings. 

It is impossible to determine, dog- 
matically, the size of the administra- 
tive center. The above points must 
be taken into consideration before 
any determination can be made. It is 
generally conceded that space for 
parents and agents should be so 
located, designed, and appointed that 
the public will readily find it and 
understand its use. It should be con- 
tiguous to the general office, the 
principal’s private office and the 
main corridor of the school, should 
be equipped with furniture, and have 
space for hanging clothes. In larger 
schools this space should not be iden- 
tical with that where pupils wait. 

The work space or the general 
office is usually smaller in a Catholic 
school than in a comparable public 
school. In a Catholic school much 
of the secretarial work is done by 
the faculty in the community house. 
The.routine business of the school 
is carried on here. Desks, filing 
cabinets, counter, telephone, master 
clock, bell system, and closets are 
included in this space. A fireproof 
vault is essential for proper record 
storage. A counter is generally em- 
ployed for checking tardy pupils, 
absentees, and for payment of tui- 
tion, to separate these activities from 
the working space proper. 

The principal’s private office is 
connected directly with the visitors’ 
space, the general office, and the cor- 
ridor. In a small or medium-sited 
school the central sound system may 
be located in this office. It needs 
filing space, clothes closets, and a 
connecting toilet and lavatory. The 
master clock and the signal system 
should ordinarily bé placed in the 
general office or workroom. If the 
heating system is zone-controlled the 
controlling mechanism could well be 
placed in the principal's private office 
instead of the boiler room. The unit 
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heat control switches should be in 
the boiler room. 

A large Catholic elementary and 
secondary school should contain a 
guidance suite adjacent to the office, 
general office, and corridor. It should 
be comfortable and inviting, and con- 
tain the necessary equipment for 
testing programs and records. A 
conference room for teachers in a 
Catholic school is seldom if ever 
necessary. 

The size of the bookstore or sta- 
tionery room is determined by the 
actual or anticipated student popu- 
lation. In the elementary school, 
books and paper are often handled 
by the home-room teacher from the 
teacher’s cabinet in the classroom. 
Natural lighting is not necessary for 
the bookstore but ventilation is es- 
sential in one form or another. A 
bookstore in a Catholic school should 
confine itself to school articles and 
stationery, especially if it is con- 
ducted by priests or religious. Ade- 
quate shelf space must be had for 
books and essential stationery, espe- 
cially if there is a book-rental system 
in operation. It should not be so 
located as to block the corridor traf- 
fic, but placed on the lower or upper 
floor, out of the main traffic lanes. 


ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


It is the general opinion of psy- 
chologists that artificial illumination 
has some definite effects on the ner- 
vous system. Up to the present time, 
conflicting opinions prevent fixing a 
definite basis of a reliable table of 
values for the various types of arti- 
ficial illumination. Evasion of the 
difficulties inherent in this problem 
will not do much to solve the diffi- 
culties. It is a case of, “Foresight is 
a sign of intelligence.” An opinion 
can hardly be better than the infor- 
mation. Personal feeling should give 
way to critical objectivity. All types 
of areas require some degree of gen- 
eral illumination and on occasions 
must be supplemented by local or 
spot lighting. A high uniform level 





of illumination is usually associatea 
with work areas. Local or spot illu- 
mination is seldom, if ever, recom- 
mended as the only source of light. 

When artificial lighting is used 
to supplement daylight, intensities 
should be double those adequate 
where artificial lighting is exclusively 
employed. The direct glare of nature 
or artificial light is uniformly asso- 
ciated with fatigue and inefficiency. 
Great brightness or glare is undesir- 
able in any type of work, especially 
if it is detailed. Inside lighting de- 
creases rapidly in intensity as the 
distance from the source increases. 
The usual method of overcoming this 
disadvantage is to provide separate 
lights and controls, using those fur- 
ther from the natural light source 
more constantly. 

Although conclusions as to the 
psychological effects of high light 
intensity are contradictory, still the 
physical characteristics of a lighting 
fixture have been determined with 
mathematical precision. All lighting 
manuals give a detailed chart or 
table, usually called “table for coeffi- 
cients of utilization,” that will enable 
a purchaser to select a type for his 
job. Besides this a supplementary 
table is usually given for “candle 
power distribution of the various 
types of fixtures.” 


TYPES OF FIXTURES OR 
LUMINAIRES 


Following are the types of fixtures 
or luminaires used in schools: 

1. Indirect. This is recommended 
as the best type if the ceilings are 
painted a flat white and if the fix- 
tures and ceilings can be properly 
maintained. In schools where these 
requirements cannot easily be met, 
this type is expensive and inefficient. 

2. Semi-indirect. This is an adap- 
tation of the above, with about 10% 
of the light output being permitted 
to fall directly on the objects to be 
illuminated. Its efficiency likewise 
depends on good maintenance and a 
flat white finish on the ceiling and 
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part of the upper side walls of the 
schools. 

3. Semi-direct. These fixtures per- 
mit the major part of the light output 
to be channelled onto the objects to 
be illuminated. It can be used to 
advantage in schools where it is diffi- 
cult to maintain ceilings and fixtures 
properly. Four such fixtures, ceiling 
mounted with oversized luminaires, 
containing a_ three - hundred - watt 
clear bulb, will efficiently and uni- 
formly illuminate a classroom 28 by 
20 feet. Where the maintenance of 
fixtures is poor, a five-hundred-watt 
bulb should be used. 

4. Direct. This type focuses the 
total output of the electric bulb by 
means of painted or gilded shades 
onto the work or persons to be illu- 
minated. It results in glare, shad- 
ows, and high contrasts, and is not 
to be considered for classrooms. 

5. Fluorescent. Fixtures of this 
type are too expensive at present to 
warrant their use in schools. The 
advantages do not overbalance the 
disadvantages. The installation cost 
is high. A fifteen-watt fluorescent 
bulb is equivalent to a regular tungs- 
ten lamp of forty watts, roughly 
a 35% to 40% saving in current con- 
sumption. If there are rooms where 
artificial lighting is used for a very 
long period each day and good light- 
ing is ‘needed, the 40% saving in 
current should be considered. 


INTENSITY OF ILLUMINATION 








Fixtures depreciate rapidly after 
they have been in use for a while. 
It is a safe practice to estimate that 
70% of the initial output given in 
tables is utilized in a classroom, but 
that only if there is assurance that 
they will be properly maintained. 
Otherwise use about 50% of the 
stated output as the working value of 
lights. 

Following are the recommenda- 
tions for schools: 

1. Classrooms, laboratories, study 
halls, libraries, offices and shops: 
recommended, 15-20 foot-candles. 
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2. Sewing, drafting, and other 
rooms where detau work is done: 
recommended, 25-30 foot-candles. 

3. Gymnasium, for basketball and 
other games or activities: recom- 
mended, 10 foot-candles. 

4. Corridors, locker rooms: rec- 
ommended, 5 foot-candles. 

Certain operations may require 
individual lights to supplement the 
general illumination from above. 

Greater values should be, achieved 
by means of spot-lighting. 

It is important that wiring be ade- 
quate. Wires too small for their run, 
number of outlets, and total wattage 
cause a noticeable voltage drop and 
an efficiency loss for lamps and ma- 
chinery. All wiring should be in- 
stalled according to the requirements 
of the National Electrical Code and 
of the local building code. All 
switches should be flush-mounted 
safety switches. It is difficult to illu- 
minate a room over thirty feet in 
length with less than four fixtures. 
In classrooms with ceilings from 
11% to 12 feet, use ceiling fixtures 
with an over-sized luminaire. 

The following fundamentals of 
performance are considered by en- 
gineers and architects in the choice 
of units: 

1. Proper distribution of light and 
suitability for the interior involved. 

2. Efficiency of output. 

3. Maintenance of initial efficiency 
and ease of periodic cleaning and 
lamp replacement. 

4. Adaptability to the use of 
larger lamps, should more light be 
required. 

5. Sturdiness of construction. 

6. Cost of installation, operation, 
and maintenance. 

The relative importance of these 
factors will vary with application. 


OTHER FACTORS 








Where inter-communicating and 
radio systems are to be provided 
immediately or in the future, the 
wiring should be drawn at the time 








of construction. Until such time as 
the administration and teachers ac- 
custom and educate themselves to 
these useful innovations their im- 
mediate installation is debatable. 
However, large elementary schools 
almost require some sort of two-way 
vocal inter-communicating system 
connecting classrooms, _ teachers’ 
rooms and janitor’s room with the 
principal’s office. 

Schools operating on a depart- 
mentalized basis should be provided 
with a master clock and secondary 
clocks in all classrooms, corridors, 
cafeteria, shower rooms, etc. A sys- 
tem of buzzers and bells is an integ- 
ral part of the master clock system. 
These signals should not be used as 
a fire-alarm system. The number of 
12-hour programs to be installed 
with the master clock will depend 
on the number of cafeteria shifts 
needed, or other variations in class 
schedule. Incidentally, if the com- 
munity lives in the same building as 
the school or adjacent to it, the cen- 
tral clock system can be used to ring 
the community signals. In this case 
add at least two more twelve-hour 
programs to the master. 

The recommendations of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 
and the local building code should be 
followed with respect to fire extin- 
guishers, fire hoses, exit lights, fire 
escapes, and exit stairs. 

The school must provide safety 
from fires for children, teachers, and 
other occupants. Corridors, stair 
wells, and exits should be arranged 
to expedite traffic circulation from 
the building without risk of injury. 
The corridor should be free of all 
fixed and mivable objects. All lock- 
ers, drinking fountains, and fire ex- 
tinguishers should be recessed. The 
number of stairways and” exits 
should be determined by the exit 
formula of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association as found in the 
current building code. The fire fight- 
ing equipment should be approved 
by the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. This includes the various 
types of extinguishers and the fire 
alarm system. 
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St. Benedict's Rule for Monasteries. 
Translated by Leonard J. Doyle. 
(St. John’s Abbey Press, College- 
ville, Minn., 1948; pages vii, 92; 
price $2). 


The Rule of St. Benedict holds 
the first place among monastic legis- 
lative codes, and was by far the most 
important factor in the organization 
and spread of monasticism in the 
West. The results it has achieved in 
Western Europe and elsewhere are 
the best witness to the work. “It has 
merited the encomium of councils, 
popes, and commentators,” writes 
G. Cyprian Alston in The Catholic 
Encyclopedia (II, 440), “and its 
vitality is as vigorous at the present 
time as it was in the ages of faith.” 
The Benedictine monks became the 
pioneers of civilization, the revivers 
of agriculture, the preservers of pa- 
gan literature and the builders of 
castles and cathedrals. The regula- 
tions of the Rule regarding the re- 
ception and education of children 
were the germ from which sprang a 
great number of famous monastic 
schools and universities. 

The moderation of the Rule is 
noteworthy. The author eliminated 
the austerity characteristic of Egyp- 
tian monachism, and adapted the 
Eastern system to Western condi- 
tions. With wisdom and _ skill he 
adapted his Rule to the capabilities 
as well as the weaknesses of human 
nature. Pope Pius XII in his encycli- 
cal letter Fulgens Radiatur calls the 
document “an outstanding monu- 
ment of Roman and Christian pru- 
dence.” 

Translator Leonard J. Doyle 
sought to produce a thoroughly read- 
able version in modern English. He 
adheres to literary form but he has 
departed from the archaic expres- 
sions, which made older versions 
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seem heavy and remote from reality. 

The religious teacher, yes, the 
secular teacher, will be interested in 
many of the disciplinary measures 
propounded by St. Benedict. The 
Saint lays down as a general rule 
that “every age and degree of under- 
standing should have its proper 
measure of discipline,” nor does he 
hesitate to recommend that delin- 
quent boys and adolescents be 
“brought to terms by harsh beatings, 
that they may be cured” (p. 46). 
This seems severe but we must re- 
member that St. Benedict dealt with 
a generation only a little removed 
from barbarism. Fifteen centuries of 
civilization have given youth of to- 
day many of the graces that flow 
from culture. Or have they? Not 
long ago we heard a Catholic bishop 
deliver a scorching denunciation of 
the wanton vandalism of the present 
generation. Perhaps we need to re- 
turn to the measures recommended 
by St. Benedict. 

The holy author speaks of discre- 
tion as the mother of virtues and 
tells his abbots that they should “so 
temper all things that the strong may 
have something to strive after, and 
the weak may not fall back in dis- 
may” (p. 84). This is excellent ad- 


vice not only for teachers but for 


the religious superior of teachers. 


The present work is an adequate 
and pleasing translation, based upon 
the text as edited by Butler and by 
Linderbauer, now regarded as au- 
thentic. The format in sense lines is 
attractive and makes for easy read- 
ing. The explanatory footnotes and 
Scriptural references give the vol- 
ume a degree of finish for those who 
may wish to use it as a manual of 
spirituality or, to use Bossuet’s term, 
an epitome of Christianity. 


(Rev.) Paut E. CAMPBELL 


How Much and How Many. By 
Jeanne Bendick (Whittlesey 
House—McGraw Hill Book Co., 
Inc., New York, 1947 ; pages viii, 
188 ; price $2). 


How Much and How Many is a 
delightful little source book on 
weights and measures. In a simple, 
clear, interesting way, it tells the 
history of units and standards of 
measurement, used in every field of 
human endeavor. Graphic illustra- 
tions exemplify the uses to which 
science, industry and medicine put 
weights and measures. A chapter on 
the National Bureau of Standards, 
part of the Department of Com- 
merce, reveals the valuable work 
done by our government in testing 
and checking working standards for 
accuracy. 

Miss Bendick’s How Much and 
How Many will save both teachers 
and pupils many hours of research 
and enrich their study of measure- 
ment. 

S1stER Mary Epmunp, R.S.M. 


The First Freedom. By Wilfred 
Parsons, S. J. (The Declan X. 
McMullen Company, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., 1948; pages 178; 
price $2.25). 


Considerations on Church and 
State in the United States is the sec- 
ond title of this outstanding exposi- 
tion of the ugliest internal problem 
that bedevils the democratic process 
in this our day. And unless, in the 
American tradition of justice and 
fair play, we the people of the United 
States find a solution for this prob- 
lem, it may well be that at no distant 
date this nation of ours will go the 
way of every nation that has labored 
to build a civilization without God, 
and shall be groveling in the dust 
heaps of history, disgraced and dis- 
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honored. 

Father Parsons has made all of 
us who are concerned with the spirit 
of Catholic education his debtors. 
Among the millions of words of rant 
and cant poured forth in the press of 
the United States on Church and 
State, especially since the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the land in the 
now famous McCollum case, The 
First Freedom comes as “a lucid 
and penetrating analysis of the whole 
problem of the relationship of reli- 
gion and State” written “in a schol- 


arly style . . . and should stimulate 
an awareness of the threat of pagan- 
ism to the American educational 
process.” Thus the words of two 
American scholars, the one, a Jew; 
the other, a Protestant. 

On page 135 Father Parsons cold- 
ly and realistically reduces the whole 
problem of the Catholic school to an 
“either-or” proposition, chilling in 
its challenge. There is no pussyfoot- 
ing or shallow compromising when 
he writes : 

“Either the parochial schools per- 
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form the same function as the public 
schools in training the children for 
American citizenship, or they do not. 
If they do they are worthy of public 
support in return for the contribu- 
tion they make to the State; if they 
do not perform the same function, 
then they should be immediately 
deprived of approval under state 
compulsory-education laws. There 
is no danger of this second con- 
tingency happening; it would be 
immediately recognized as a mon- 
strous perversion of justice by Cath- 
olic and non-Catholic alike, and 
not the least by the state school 
authorities themselves. The very sug- 
gestion of such an action would bring 
into clear light the fact that the paro- 
chial schools do perform the public 
function which the laws require.” 

The reading of this book should 
be required of every Catholic student 
in every Catholic college and uni- 
versity ; it should be in the hands of 
teachers and preachers who want to 
know the truth of the matter in- 
volved in the present day de-Chris- 
tianizing onslaughts masquerading as 
liberalism on the question of Church 
and State. 

Father Parsons concludes his 
study with these words: “The 
McCollum case has not ended the 
controversy over separation of 


Church and State. It is only be 
ginning.” 
(Rr. Rev.) Josepn L. O’Brien 





The Philosophy of Catholic Higher 
Education, The Proceedings of 
the Workshop on the Philosophy 
of Catholic Higher Education, 
Conducted at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America from June 13 
to June 24, 1947. Edited by Roy]. 
Deferrari, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D, 
Ed.D. (The Catholic University 
of America Press, Washington, 
1948 ; pages 202; price $3.25). 


The Catholic teachers and admin- 
istrators gathered in Washington for 
the annual workshop of 1947, s 
lected as a subject for study the 
very interesting question, “Just what 
makes a Catholic college Catholic?” 
They agreed that teachers in Cath 
olic institutions are bound to do more 
than simply present the facts 
science and knowledge. The sigti- 
ficance of these facts for the ind- 
vidual as a Christian demands & 
planation. The topics of the Work 
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shop of 1947 were organized in such 
a way as to give a sound exposition 
of the philosophy of Catholic higher 
education. 

It was first necessary to rule out 
the “romantic, positivistic, pragma- 
tic’ attitude that has dominated, we 
must confess, much of Catholic high- 
er education, both in Europe and in 
America. We have no place for the 
new mechanistic humanism in a 
Christ-centered education. We aim 
not at mere respectability with some 
religious varnish, but at an inte- 
grated Christian humanism. The 
periect picture of the full stature of 
a Christian humanist is given to us 
in St. Luke’s classic summary of 
the hidden life, “He advanced in 
wisdom and age and grace with God 
and men.” The Christ-centered hu- 
manist will want to live a life that is 
both natural and supernatural, a 
lite which is that of a saint and a 
gentleman. He will discipline with 
all his might God’s natural gifts of 
intelligence, conscience, and taste. 
Humanism is as available for the 
peasant and the worker as it is for 
the student of literature. Father 
Walsh quotes Pére Bremond: 
“Every man is called to the high- 


ples of any artistic achievement and 
obey these principles in whatever he 
does. He has that grasp of Catholic 
social principles which enables him 
to put them into practice; his grasp 
of the social sciences “is measured 
by what he does as a Catholic 
citizen.” 

Sin interferes with the develop- 
ment of skill, writes John Julian 
Ryan, for it destroys his morale, 
deprives him of inner peace, enthu- 
siasm, and love of perfection, and 
makes it impossible for his powers 
to work together easily and harmoni- 
ously. The integral Christian human- 
ist “must be habitually in the state 
of grace.” He cannot conform to 
the world about him, for his destiny 
is to restore all things in Christ. 
The very aim of an integral Catholic 
college education is the bringing of 
intelligence and knowledge into the 
service of Christ. 

Part II of the Proceedings pre- 
sents the summaries of conclusions 
of seminars, five in number : training 
for the development of skill, the prac- 
tical application of Catholic social 
principles in Catholic college life, re- 
ligious integration of studies and life 


est culture just as every Christian 
is called to holiness.” 


its focal point in man rather than 
in God, writes John Julian Ryan, 
is in tendency sinful and so doomed 
to ultimate failure. We must see edu- 
cation as “nothing less than the art 
of training young men and women 
to realize their destinies as Chris- 
tians” (p. 48). The sound Catholic 
student must be at least as learned 
in the truths of faith as in the truths 
of reason. The properly trained 
Catholic becomes an expert Catholic, 
an expert member of the mystical | 
body of Christ. Catholic education | 
sets itself an ideal of transforming 
young men and women into saint- | 
artist-scientist heroes. Its task can | 
be summarized as that of aiding stu- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Any attempt to educate which has | 
| 
| 
} 


dents to live and act as full Chris- 
tians (p. 62). 

This summary is derived from the 
first three contributions to the Pro- 
ceedings. In the succeeding papers 
it is made clear that the integral 
Christian humanist must know the 
arts of full, active, intelligent partici- 
pation in the liturgy and the nature | 
of the gifts of the Holy Ghost as | 
habitual dispositions of the soul. He 
must know the fundamental princi- 
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Superintendent of Schools 
Diocese of Pittsburgh 


is this one: 


in college, education and the Holy 
Ghost, and the content and meth- 
odology of the religion program. This 
document of twenty-three pages is 
very meaty, full of practical sugges- 
tions for the teacher. Catholic col- 
leges for women will be interested 
in one of the conclusions: We must 
again produce what used to be re- 
ferred to and recognized as the con- 
vent-bred girl. 

The format is excellent ; this vol- 
ume adds to the prestige of the Cath- 
olic University of America Press. 

(Rev.) Paut E. CAMPBELL 


Marriage Guidance. By Edwin F. Healy. 
A college textbook ; a study of the prob- 
lems of the married and of those con- 
templating marriage (Loyola Univer- 
sity Press, Chicago, IIl., 1948; pages 388 
with Appendix I and II, and Index ; net 
price $2.40). 


The Snob and the Saint. By Sister Frances 
Teresa, S.S.J., with introduction by 
Reverend Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. A 
collection of essays from leading Catho- 
lic periodicals, planned for the general 
reading public, on things close to the 
human heart—charming, human, friend- 
ly, stimulating (The Mosher Press, 
Boston, Mass., 1947; pages 151; price 
$2.00). 





THE CHRISTIAN CITIZEN= 
HIS CHALLENGE 


The Rev. Thomas J. Quigley d Sister Mary Dennis Donovan 


This new textbook in upper-grade civics has already 
been acclaimed nationally. Typical of the comments 
received since the book first appeared in September 


“Now, finally, we have an upper-grade civics 
text that is thoroughly Christian in tone and 
philosophy, in ideas and ideals, in attitudes and 
appreciations. Its importance to us looms larger 
when we realize that at least forty per cent of 
our Catholic school children cannot continue 
their education in a Catholic high school. If we 
do not impart to them the concepts of Christian 
citizenship before they finish their formal relig- 
ious education, they will never acquire them.” 
—Henry C. Bezou 
Superintendent of Schools 
Archdiocese of New Orleans 








Social Studies Department 
Pittsburgh Catholic Schools 











MENTZER, BUSH & COMPANY, Publishers 
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“Movies” in the Schools 


By REV. THOMAS J. QUIGLEY, M.A., Ph.D. 


Superintendent of Catholic Schools, 11 Tunnel Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


T IS safe to say that before many 

I years have passed a school not 

equipped with sound film projectors, filmstrip projectors, 
and other modern devices of visual education will be as 
old-fashioned as one still using slates and slate pencils. 
Only the foolish are such worshipers of the past that 
they ignore the advantages placed at our disposal by 
modern scientific and mechanical genius. The newest 
instrument is certainly not always the best, but neither 
is the oldest. The English poet Pope warned us, “Be 
not the first by whom the new is tried, nor yet the last 
to lay the old aside.” The motion picture, as an educa- 
tional tool, has been tried and generally has been found 
to be the most effective teaching tool man has yet dis- 
covered. It is no longer a fad. Like the automobile, it is 
here to stay. We had better plan now for its use, unless 
we wish to be classed as “horse and buggy” teachers. 

The army and navy discovered the effectiveness of 
motion pictures as teaching tools in training thousands 
of young men for military activities. Much of the armed 
services’ educational work was not comparable with the 
long-term tasks of the regular school system, but we 
should not be so proud, nor so cloistered in our thinking 
that we refuse to profit by the experiences of less formal 
educational agencies. The army methods demonstrated 
that some learning could be achieved much more rapidly, 
and with a much greater economy of time than was 
thought possible in the common schools. Motion pic- 
tures, projected stills, and filmstrips were largely re- 
sponsible for the effectiveness of army methods. 

The motion picture serves two very important pur- 
poses. First, it makes a concept concrete rapidly. Weeks 
and weeks of explanation and reading are often neces- 
sary before a student can form mental pictures of cer- 
tain circumstances or objects. Even then he is not sure 
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that his mental picture is valid corresponds with 
reality. After days of discussion and questioning thirty 
children in a class may have thirty different mental 
pictures of living conditions in poverty-stricken China, 
and no one picture may be correct. A motion picture 
of the depressed areas can establish uniform concepts 
of those conditions in twenty minutes. Secondly, it 
commands attention and arouses interest and curiosity. 
In other words, it is a wonderful instrument for crea- 
ting the best attitudes of mind conducive to learning, 


VISUAL AIDS NOT NEW 


| SE SARACEN a AREA AOR 5 RR IAD 





Many Catholic school administrators are delaying 
the purchase of visual equipment, not because of finan- 
cial inability, but because they think visual education 
is something new which will prove to be nothing more 
than a passing fancy. Visual aids to education are by 
no means new. The term “visual education” has become 
a popular phrase with the introduction of motion pit- 
tures, but actual visual aids have always been an it- 
tegral part of the teacher’s equipment. Charts and maps 
are visual aids, as are flash cards commonly used in 
the primary grades. The modern textbook makes af 
almost exaggerated use of illustrations. In fact, no 
teacher or supervisor would consider using a textbook 
that did not provide ample illustrations and drawings. 
All these are visual aids in teaching, based on the 
accepted axiom that learning comes from hearing, seeing, 
and doing. All the senses of man are avenues of learn 
ing and the more senses appealed to in any given leart- 
ing situation, the better the learning will be. 
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“Certainly, Mr. Cole, four more 

sound projectors would be a great 
help to our visual instruction “We're not exceeding the budget, 
program. But our budget .. .”’ Miss Parker . . . just stretching it 
by buying Reveres.”’ 









The answer to: 
A LARGER, MORE EFFECTIVE VISUAL 


EDUCATION PROGRAM 





AT LOWER COST 


Faced with the problem of expanding their audio-visual programs 
on limited budgets. many schools are finding the solution in Revere Sound 
Projectors. Considerably lower in price than any comparable projector, 
the Revere meets every requirement for effective visual instruction. Thus 
for the same expenditure, your schools can afford several sound projectors 
instead of one. Too, Revere’s lightweight, streamlined design makes it 
readily portable. And its simplicity of operation makes it easy for the 
students themselves to set up and operate the Revere, further enhancing 
your visual education programs through added student participation. 

Your Revere dealer will be glad to arrange a demonstration of 
this money-saving, quality 16mm sound projector at your convenience. 
Phone him today! Revere Camera Company - Cricaco 16 


A single unit weighing only 33 pounds, Revere 
Sound Projector is as easy to carry as a suit- 
case. Other features include simplé 4-point 
threading . . . 750-watt illumination, . 


speedy automatic re-wind . . . fast 2-inch 
E 1.6 coated lens . . . 1600-foot reel capacity 


Cry, ( ij, Ba -DC current . . . sound or silent pro- 
16 MM Nheabe~ CHIE so UND PR OJEC TOR Ma oe ek eee ae up. 
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PICTURE LEARNING BEFORE THAT BY READING 


As a matter of fact, learning through pictures ante- 
dates by many centuries learning through reading. Long 
before man had invented an alphabet he transferred ideas 
and concepts through the medium of pictures. Picture 
writing came before script or symbolic writing. Even 
after alphabets were invented the majority of men still 
learned through pictures. Before the invention of print- 
ing few people had the opportunity to read books, or 
even to learn to read. Yet in those early days there were 
learned men, and there definitely was an educational 
system. Who is not familiar with the description of the 
medieval cathedral as the “poor man’s bible”? Men of 
the Middle Ages learned their religion through the art 
glass, sculptures, and the symbolisms carved in stone in 
great European cathedrals. All this was visual education. 

With the discovery of printing it became possible to 
put the printed word in the hands of countless thousands 
of learners, and books then became the chief media of 
education. No doubt when they were first introduced, 
many considered textbooks to be fads which soon would 
lose their appeal. Rather than losing their appeal books 
have come to be in some people’s minds more important 
than teachers. American educators have been accused, 
and not without reason, of being “textbook ridden.” 
Publishing houses in this country have given us the 
finest textbooks in the world. This is to our advantage, 
but it is to our disadvantage that many of us have 
become conditioned to think there can be no teaching 
without a textbook. All that is really necessary for a 
good school, in the words of Mark Hopkins, is “a 
good teacher on one end of a log and a good pupil on 
the other end.” The textbook is only a tool. It does not 
replace the teacher. It is a better tool than the old 
pictures and charts that preceded the discovery of print- 
ing only because it can easily be duplicated and can be 
economically produced on a large scale. 


NEW ERA AND NEW TOOL 


Now we have entered a new era and have at our dis- 
posal a new tool: the motion picture. This does not 
replace the teacher any more than the textbook did, 
but it is a better tool, It can be reproduced as easily 
as the textbook. It can be made available to thousands 
of pupils. The more it is used the more economically 
it will be produced. For some time the motion picture 
industry (not necessarily Hollywood) was hesitant 
about spending money for the production of teaching 
films. Within the last few years, however, millions of 
dollars have been expended in the production of sixteen- 
millimeter teaching films. This can only mean that hard- 
headed commercial interests have recognized that films 
are in the schools to stay. There will soon appear a 
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complete series of American history films through which 
students will be able to see and hear the debates lead- 
ing to the signing of the American Declaration of In- 
dependence. They will see and hear Lincoln deliver his 
memorable Gettysburg address. They will sit in on the 
signing of the Versailles Treaty. There is also in pro- 
duction a complete geography series. Students will be 
able to view the high lands and the low lands, the 
swamp lands and the deserts. They will traverse the 
rivers, and climb the mountains of the world with expert 
photographers. 

For a long time the use of films and filmstrips has 
been recognized as most effective for teaching the sci- 
ences, chemistry, physics, and biology. Now even Eng- 
lish grammar has been put in films and found to be 
much more easily taught. Films on the Mass have devel- 
oped a better knowledge and a keener interest in the 
liturgical action at the altar. Films depicting life in 
Palestine during the time of Christ are extremely effec- 
tive for a better understanding of many of the parables 
preached by Christ, and many of the incidents of His 
life. It is safe to say that films will some day take 
the place of maps and charts which hang on clumsy 
rolls, or stands, in the front of every classroom. These 
maps are bulky, awkward to handle, and dirt catchers. 
They need to be replaced frequently because they easily 
wear out. We shall soon have entire series of maps of 
the world in a small roll of films that can be carried 
in the palm of the teacher’s hand, and flashed on any 
white surface in the classroom. The teacher will be able 
to rotate these maps in rapid succession, and to blow 
them up to any size she wishes. With a flip of her 
finger she will flash a map on the wall without moving 
from her desk or turning her back to the pupils. 


TWO TYPES OF FILMS FOR SCHOOLS 


There are two types of films to be considered for 
use in the schools. One is the educational film, now more 
commonly called the teaching film. The other is the 
commercial entertainment, or feature film, which has 
some educational values. As long as we keep our atten- 
tion centered upon the purpose of education we shall 
be concerned chiefly with the teaching film. We will 
look for films that tie in with all the areas of our cur- 
riculum. As we said above, more and better teaching 
films are being produced every year, and schools will 
be backward indeed, if they do not make use of them. 
The filmstrip, and slide, which can be stopped at the 
wish of the teacher, is also part of this teaching film 
group. It serves its own specific purpose. The ordinary 
curricular motion picture can be shown in about ten 
or twenty minutes. It is best used to introduce a teach- 
ing unit for purposes of motivating, or to close a unit 
by way of summarizing the ideas treated. The filmstrip, 
and slide, is best used within the unit. In the planning 
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Just Released ! 


NINE NEW TEACHING FILMS BY CORONET... 


INE NEW FILMS join the distinguished library of Coronet Instruc- 
N tional Films . . . films distinguished by their teaching effectiveness, 
educational authenticity, and student appeal. For each Coronet Film 
is produced by an educationally experienced staff working in the clos- 
est collaboration with active educators, both nationally known subject 
matter specialists and experienced classroom teachers. So Coronet Films 


are your finest teaching tools, designed by teachers for your classroom 
... With your curriculum . . . with your students. 


BUSINESS & ECONOMICS = ice 


Capitalism Your Family 


HEALTH & SAFETY LANGUAGE & ARTS 


se Ag 


A Visit To Ireland 


Safe Living At School Build Your Vocabulary 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


We'll be glad to send you a 
complete catalog or infor- 
matiog on purchase, lease- 


purchase, or rental sources. 


Softball For Boys 


Coronet Films 


CORONET BUILDING 
Life In A Fishing Village CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


Jonuary, 1949 








of a semester's work teachers should determine from 
an approved diocesan list what films, or filmstrips, are 
available for their use, and should order them well in 
advance of the time they will need them. 

The commercial film is usable in education, if it 
helps achieve educational objectives. It has no place 
whatever in the schools for entertainment purposes only. 
While there is nothing wrong with making education 
entertaining, it is distinctly an abuse when entertain- 
ment becomes the business of the school. The school is 
not in competition with the neighborhood theater. Con- 
sequently it should never show any feature film merely 
to entertain the children. 

Some feature films dealing with specific historical 
periods, while fictional in themselves, may have value 
for teaching the children about modes of dress, modes 
of transportation, and other features of the period in 
question. It is possible to select eight or ten feature 
films which will present in an exciting and interesting 
manner the entire panoply of American history.’ The 
march of America across the continent from the early 
colonial strip along the Atlantic Seaboard to the final 
settlement of California has been dramatized in motion 
pictures. Such pictures may be an exciting and effec- 
tive means of making history live. There are not enough 
such pictures with real educational value to warrant 
showing more than one a month. The school may deter- 
mine on a historical series of ten pictures to be shown 
chronologically in the ten months of the school year. 






FOUR MUSTS for 
your FILM LIBRARY 


BOUNDARY LINES—A ten minute animated 
film in color causing your audience to think 
about the lines that divide people from each 
other. 


PEIPING FAMILY—A twenty minute docu- 
mentary film on a middle class Chinese family. 


MARY VISITS POLAND—A ten minute film 
about the visit of an American girl with her 
Grandmother in Poland. 


POLAND—An eighteen minute over-all film 
on Poland giving an Insight into the agricul- 
tural, religious, educational, and social life in 


Poland. 
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Write for Descriptive Literature 


ce & 


INTERNATIONAL FILM FOUNDATION 


1600 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 
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Or it may select a science series, depicting in fiction- 
alized form the life of Pasteur, the struggle against 
malaria, and other important conquests of man over 
nature and disease. When such feature pictures are 
shown they are usually rented by the school and ex- 
hibited to the entire student body at one time. To 
derive a real educational value from them, each should 
be viewed by the faculty preceding the public showing. 
Each teacher should then discuss the content matter 
of the picture with her class, and prepare a series of 
questions, the answers to which are contained in the 
picture. Primary teachers can assign a few easy ques- 
tions for their own children. Upper grade teachers may 
assign more questions, or more difficult questions. After 
such a preview and assignment period the entire school 
then sees the picture together. Looking for the answers 
to the questions in their assignment, they are more likely 
to view it critically and judiciously. At the next class 
period the picture should again be discussed and answers 
to the questions reviewed. If this method is adhered to 
the entertainment film really becomes an aid to teaching, 

The entertainment film serves another educational 
purpose necessary in our generation. We are a “movie”- 
going generation. Whatever happens the American peo- 
ple will probably always go to motion pictures. This is 
by no means an evil in itself, but the motion picture 
may be a powerful instrument for subversive propa- 


All such films should be checked against the Legion of 
Decency lists. 





You Can Give Each Pupil the Drill He 
Individually Needs with 


ALGEBRA IN EASY STEPS 


by EDWIN I. STEIN 


“IT am now using ALGEBRA IN EASY STEPS in my 
algebra classes,” writes a Marist Brother, “and I find that 
it measures up to what was claimed for it in your adver- 
tisements.” 


You Can Step Up Your Pupils’ Interest 
in High School English with 


ENJOYING ENGLISH 
by WOLFE and GEYER 


“Enthusiasm ran high with ENJOYING ENGLISH,” 
writes a Dominican Sister. “Composing became fun. I 
think they will even like grammar, presented as it is here.” 


You Can Build Correct Speech Habits 
in the Elementary Grades with 
OUR FIRST and SECOND 
SPEECH BOOKS 


by M. PEARL LLOYD 


“One of the most delightful types of speech book for 
pupils’ use I have yet seen. Magnetic and interesting,” 
writes a Supervisor of the Sisters of St. Francis. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 
72 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 
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Announcing 


THE OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENT 
IN FILMS FOR CLASSROOM USE! 


A Milestone in the Production of Instructional Films 
UNITED WORLD FILMS’ GEOGRAPHY SERIES 





Produced by Louis de Rochemont Associates with the leading geography teachers and authorities. 
* *x *x 


NEVER BEFORE have instructional films received such enthusiastic acclaim from edu- 
cators all over the United States! 


NEVER BEFORE has such a unique combination of outstanding educational! authority, 
world-famed production talent, and unstinting financial support been dedicated to the 
making of classroom films! 


* x * 


THE CONTENTS OF THESE FILMS: This epic geography series comprises thirty-six subjects, all fully integrated 
with curriculum needs. They provide a notably useful tool for the teaching of geography, using sight and hearing 
together to impress their lessons vividly on student minds and memories. 


THE METHOD OF THESE FILMS: Basic principles of the geography curriculum are clearly explained, as peoples 
in representative geographic sectors are shown working to make the best possible use of their land, climate, food 
supply and production tools. Particular emphasis is placed on the part played by children. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF THESE FILMS: On-the-spot filming and sound recording (all new footage, superbly 
photographed ) combine with simple, straightforward off-screen narration, to make clear every detail of the concepts 
presented. 

THE MAKERS OF THESE FILMS: Louis de Rochemont, famed documentary film pioneer and originator of the 
“March of Time” series, directed the activities of eight topnotch production crews. Dr. Clyde Kohn, Professor of 
Geography at Northwestern University, and editor-in-chief of the Yearbook of the National Council of Social 
Studies, led the advisory group, composed of outstanding educational specialists. 


THE GOAL OF THESE FILMS: To bring home to every student in America the fundamental interrelation- 
ship of human beings all over the world! 


EVERY STUDENT IN AMERICA SHOULD SEE “THE EARTH AND ITS PEOPLES” 
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UNITED WORLD FILMS, INC., 445 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. The following subjects are now available: 


“Mountain Farmers” (Switzerland ) 

“Po River Valley” (Italy ) 

“Life in a Mediterranean Country” (Greece) 
Each 2 reels ... 


SN aestetccitanctignoiipecteelinciasitnesnecsicttintlnsallbas te diriasresticeniie lilac lta a eattiinek 


We want to make THE EARTH AND ITS PEOPLES a basic tool in QO) “Nomads of the Jungle” ( Malaya) 
our geography instruction. O “Farmer-Fishermen of Norway 
0 “Tropical Mountain Land” ( Java) 
C) Please send us further information about the films. 0 “Cross Section of Central America” (Guatemala 
C Please let us know how we can preview the films checked prior O “Riches of the Veldt” (South Africa) 
to purchase. 0 “Horsemen of the Pampas” ( Argentina) 
0 “Water for Thirsty Land” (Southwestern U. S.) 
Name 0 “Metropolis, U.S. A.” 
Pecit 0 “A U.S. Community and Its Citizens” 
‘osition oO 
O 
oO 


SET ee A i AE, a NS 20 minutes ... $100 
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ganda. Since so many millions attend the “movies,” 
it becomes a duty of the schools to train future citizens 
to look at “movies” critically, and to isolate the propa- 
ganda elements contained in many of them. Most people 
going into a motion picture theater are looking for 
relaxation. They sit in a dark place. They are crowded 
together in a situation conducive to mob psychology. 
They are quiet and lulled into lassitude by soft back- 
ground music. Their attention is riveted upon the white, 
flickering surface of the screen. The total environment 
embodies all the circumstances conducive to the hypnotic 
state. This is why motion picture audiences are usually 
dominated by the picture, rather than dominating it. 
The audience does not think. It merely receives impres- 
sions. People who attend “movies” regularly are bom- 
barded by impressions which can gradually develop 
into a philosophy—a mental attitude. It will develop 
imperceptibly; and new standards of behavior, new 
values, can thus be formed. For this reason schools 
should teach children how to look at motion pictures, 
and develop in them the ability to dominate the picture. 


NEED OF TEACHER TRAINING 


Before a school or a diocese enters upon an extensive 
program of visual education, provision should be made 
to train teachers in the proper use of such aids. Some 
one teacher on the faculty of each school should be 





WHAT ROCKNE GAVE 
TO EDUCATION ... 


You look upon him as a football coach, nothing more, 
but behind the success of Knute K. Rockne was teach- 
ing genius of the highest order. 


It was the genius of a man who saw that one must 
teach so that the lessons are not forgotten soon. 


They must endure. 


Whenever Rockne took a football team onto the field, 
he drilled the team in fundamentals, fundamentals, 
fundamentals. 


That same teaching belongs in your classes. 


SEND FOR INTERESTING NEW BOOK 


To help you get it, we want to send you our latest catalog of 
WARP'S REVIEW-WORKBOOKS. Here is* help you need in 
imparting the fundamentals of your subjects to your pupils. 


Send at once for this book. It is FREE. In it you will also read 
about how you can use these REVIEW-WORKBOOKS in your 


classes for ten days on trial. 


WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY 
MINDEN NEBRASKA 



















appointed to operate and care for the machines. This 
teacher should have some instruction for her task. Aj] 
teachers should be instructed in the technique of using 
films in the classroom. Some dioceses have for this pur- 
pose operated clinics under the direction of experts jn 
the field of visual education. These clinics are usually 
run on Saturday mornings or Saturday afternoons, 
The teachers who attend the clinics may not only leary 
how to use films in teaching, but may also be constj- 
tuted as a review committee to examine and approve 
new films for diocesan use. Such a clinic can prepare 
printed lists of approved films for distribution among 
the schools of the diocese. 

The day will come when the well-equipped and ae- 
credited school will be as concerned about its own film 
library as it now is about its book library. However, 
this may be in the distant future. In the meantime, 
forward-looking diocesan school systems are purchas- 
ing teaching films, and establishing a nucleus for dio- 
cesan film libraries with a sufficient number of prints 
of each film to enable them to distribute films to alf 
schools within the system. What any diocese does im- 
mediately will depend on its financial resources, but 
plans should now be formulated to supply schools with 
the equipment necessary to take advantage of the best 
modern teaching tools. Unless this is done we can 
scarcely claim to be fulfilling the wishes of the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore by making our schools, 
haud inferiores—‘“no whit inferior” to the standard of 
education demanded by our environment and our times, 
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For twenty-five years we 
have specialized exclusive- 
ly in the manufacture of 
School uniforms and are in 
a position to offer a varied 
selection of finely tailored 
school apparel at very 
moderate prices. 
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copy of free, complete 
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CONSOLATION FOR THE BEREAVED 


By REV. CLEMENT H. CROCK 
PRICE, NET, $2.75 


Father Crock’s objective in writing this new book is not to present a series 
of addresses lauding the deceased, but to emphasize the consoling features of 
Catholic teachings—to bring spiritual comfort to bereaved relatives and to en- 
lighten those who attend funeral services on the beautiful truths of our holy faith. 
The first part covers general truths that may be read at any time, for they are wholesome truths 
with which all people should be thoroughly acquainted long before death arrives. 


Father Crock has, however, a still broader and possibly even more important aim in preparing 
“Paths to Eternal Glory.” He is convinced that adequate consolation of the bereaved family will 


be very difficult, if not impossible, unless the basis for such consolation has been firmly established 
before tragedy visits the home. 





Father Crock’s books have won unstinted praise of the Catholic press and Catholic clergy. 
But in “Paths to Eternal Glory” he has risen to new heights of eloquence. He has brought to this 
inspiring book the distilled experience of extended years of successful pastoral work. As you read the 


book, you cannot help but be impressed by the power, beauty, and sublimity of its consoling mes- 
sage to those bereft of their loved ones. 


“RECOMMENDED READING FOR THE BEREAVED” 


“When death enters a home, bereaved relatives and friends seek sympathy and consolation. Many 
questions and problems pose themselves suddenly which were given little consideration until a loved 
one has passed into eternity. Many beautiful truths of our religion will then receive attention, and many 
profitable sermons can be preached on the occasion of Catholic funerals. 


“While the Church frowns upon so-called ‘eulogies’ at funerals, she has a command from 
her Founder, saying: “Go, and preach the Gospel to every creature.’ That means our mission is to en- 
lighten, to guide and to instruct the faithful on every occasion that may present itself. The beauti- 
ful truths of our holy faith are so vast and numerous that the few minutes available at Sunday services 
are all too meager to impart all of them, even over a period of many years. But even one wholesome 
thought conveyed at the time of a funeral during a brief discourse may awake the desire of friends and 
relatives to seek further information as contained in this volume, ‘Paths to Eternal Glory.’ 


“Pastors, therefore, would do well to recommend this volume to relatives and friends of the 
deceased for further reading and study after the funerals are over. By reading it in the privacy of 
their homes, the family will be further consoled at the time when their grief is most profound, and 


the reading may serve to guide many further along the road to salvation, or at least, to a briefer sojourn 
in Purgatory.”—-Rev Clement H. Crock. 
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Ampro Reduces “Imperial” Price 


Harry Monson, sales manager of the 
Ampro Corporation, recently announced 
a major price reduction on the Ampro 
“imperial” 16mm. silent projector. The 
retail price on this projector has been 
reduced from $276.00 to $199.50, without 
case. Mr. Monson also stated that there 
will be absolutely no change in the fea- 
tures or quality of this projector. (S16) 


Ten New Coronet Films 


Ten new sound motion pictures have 
just been released by Coronet Films for 
use in the nation’s schools. They include 
five films in social studies, three in physi- 
cal education, one in language arts, and 
one on health and safety. They are ($90 
in full color or $45 in black and white) : 

Capitalism (one reel, sound, color or 
black and white) is the subject of a radio 
forum to be presented by “Western” High 
School. The students have become so in- 
terested in the subject that they hold a 
lively discussion even before they go on 
the air. The widely divergent ideas of 
every stratum of society are heard. This 
film stimulates discussion and careful 
criticism of “capitalism” and other eco- 
nomic systems, introduces basic concepts 
of the capitalistic system and shows its 
superiority (high school, college, adult 
education ). 

Your Family (one reel, sound, color 
or black and white). The delightful film 
story of a happy family, the Brents. They 
have difficulties, of course, but through 
mutual understanding and acceptance of 
responsibility, through cooperation, they 
have achieved that vital sense of unity so 
necessary to a happy, harmonious home 
life. This picture will develop an appre- 
ciation and understanding of the family 
as a social unit and the role of the indi- 
vidual in that unit (primary). 

A Visit to Ireland (one reel, sound, 
color or black and white; collaborator, 
Seamus O’Duilearga, professor of Irish 
folklore, National University of Ireland), 
takes us to the Emerald Isle, to tour the 
charming countryside with its simple 
thatched cottages, peat bogs and green 
pastures dotted with sheep. Then, off we'll 
go to thriving Dublin, too. We'll spend 
a peaceful evening on the hearth with the 
O’Sheas ; visit a school, a church, stop for 
a moment at the lovely Lake of Killarney, 
and leave with Ireland’s enchantment ever 
fresh in our memories 
junior high, senior high). 


(intermediate, 


Life in a Fishing Village (one reel, 


sound, color or black and white). The 
colorful village of Gravarna, Sweden, is 
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typical of fishing villages the world over. 
Here we meet Nils Larson and his family, 
see them at work, at school, at play. We 
get a revealing, behind-the-scenes picture 
of the fishing industry, including a trip 
out to sea with the fishing fleet. Through 
this film students will get a better under- 
standing of the part such a village plays 
in the world community, today (inter- 
mediate, junior high, senior high, college, 
adult). 

Modern Hawaii (one reel, sound, color 
or black and white). Coronet Films moves 
its camera to the “Paradise of the Pacific” 
to bring romantic Hawaii, in all its nat- 
ural splendor, to the classroom. The 
camera catches Hawaii as it lives and 
prospers. It shows us the home port of 
our Pacific fleet, Pearl Harbor, and our 
other great military bases. The members 
of the classroom see how Hawaii, as a 
scenic haven, economic asset, transporta- 
tion crossroads, and outpost fortress, ranks 
among the most important possessions of 
the United States (intermediate, junior 
high, senior high, college, adult). 

Basketball for Girls — Fundamental 
Techniques (one reel, sound, black and 
white). Combining superlative fast action 
and slow motion photography, skillful 
players, and sound basketball know-how, 
this film demonstrates fundamental tech- 
niques of ball-handling, .passing, and 
shooting. It emphasizes the value of prac- 
tice and importance of individual skill to 
team success (junior high, senior high, 
college). 

Basketball for Girls—Game Play (one 
reel, sound, black and white). The finer 
points of this exciting and popular sport 
are demonstrated here. Individual player 
techniques in offense and defense are 
shown, pivoting, feinting, passing, screen- 
ing, shooting, handling rebounds (junior 
high, senior high, college). 

Softball for Boys (one reel, sound, color 
or black and white). Play ball! Boys will 
rally to the call with added enthusiasm 
after seeing this fast-moving Coronet film. 
They'll want to try that hookslide, pull 
that fast double-play and improve their 
bunting technique. Slow motion, photog- 
raphy is used to analyze the individual 
player skills, and the principles of team 
play are developed in actual game situa- 
tions (intermediate, junior high). 

Safe Living at School (one reel, sound, 
color or black and white). Ted and Ruth 
are elected to the Junior Safety Council. 
We go with them on a “safety tour” to 
see the safety features of their school and 
to learn what students can do at school 
to live safely. With emphasis on three 
basic safe living principles, courtesy, good 


housekeeping, skillful and correct actions, 
this motivating film will, as only the 
sound motion picture can, help to develop 
proper concepts of Safe Living at School 
(primary, intermediate, junior high). 

Build Your Vocabulary (one reel, 
sound, color or black and white). A dra- 
matic and forceful story which vividly 
portrays a vocabulary failure and shows 
how it is turned into a success. Mr, 
Thompson, who finds himself at a loss 
for words at a civic association meeting, 
takes a cue from his son, Roger, and 
embarks upon a systematic campaign of 
vocabulary improvement. Backed by sound 
educational planning this film demon- 
strates proven methods of vocabulary 
building and establishes the need for a 
well-rounded vocabulary (junior high, 
senior high, college, adult. (S17) 


News Parade of the Year 


Among the professionally produced mo- 
tion pictures available to schools and 
colleges is News Parade of the Year. The 
current edition, covering the most im 
portant news events of 1948, is the 
eleventh of the series, and pictures such 
crises as the cold war by depicting scenes 
of the great air lift into Berlin. The 
devastating floods in Oregon, the revolu- 
tion in Bogota, much of the fighting in 
the Holy Land and the Presidential elec- 
tion are all shown. This film is distributed 
through photographic dealers who provide 
various editions for. both 8 and 16mm 
projectors, with a sound edition for 
schools and colleges. (S18) 


New Young America Films 


Several new films have been announced 
by Young America Films, Inc. (18 East 
41st Street, New York 17). Among them 
are four animal films, Baby Animals, How 
Animals Eat, How Animals Move, and 
How Animals Defend Themselves, which 
were in production for eighteen months. 

Another is Adventuring Pups, which re 
lates. the adventures of three beagle pup- 
pies who get into trouble at home, mm 
away, become lost, and finally make their 
way home again. It is designed to stimt- 
late observation and discussion by pupils 
(one reel, primary). 

Of interest to teachers of upper ele 
mentary and junior-senior high school 
English classes is Why Punctuate, which 
combines animation and live action t 
stimulate an interest in the study of punt 
tuation and to review the basic rules for 
using the more important punctuation 
marks (one reel, sound). 

Added to the list’ of Young Americ 
teaching films is a new film especially 
made for the primary grade level undet 
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“THE LIBERTY SHRINE IN 49" 


Forty-sixth Annual Convention 


The National Catholic Educational Association 


Convention Hall 


Philadelphia 


April 19, 20, 21, and 22, 1949 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 
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the title Judy Learns About Milk. It tells 
the story of Judy, a small girl, who visits 
a small dairy farm where she learns how 
the dairy cows are cared for and fed, how 
the cows are milked, and how the milk 
goes from the dairy farm to her home. 
The film has been designed to be of 
especial use in connection with lower ele- 
mentary school units in social studies 
(one reel, sound, ten minutes, $40). 

Air All Around Us is the latest addi- 
tion to the YAF elementary Science 
Series. It discusses expansion and con- 
traction of air, air pressure, compressed 
air, and other related concepts (one reel, 
utes, $40). (S19) 

Of interest to coaches, physical educa- 
tion instructors, recreational directors, and 
other leaders of youth groups, is a new 
sports film just released by Young Amer- 
ica Films, Inc., under the title, Under- 
standing Basketbali. It is unique among 
sports films because it explains the game 
of basketball primarily from the viewpoint 
of the spectator rather than the player, 
although the film is of definite usefulness 
with beginning players (one reel, ten min- 


utes, $40). (S13) 
New B.1. S. Films 


British Information Services announces 
that the following new 16mm films are 
now available: 

The Falkland Islands, which describes 


of 






Calling your 
attention to the 


1949 revised edition 


ARITHMETIC 


FOR YOUNG AMERICA 


By John R. Clark and others. The series that 
systematically develops the number system 
for use in arithmetic reasoning . . . that helps 
children grow in power to help themselves. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON 5 NEW YORK 
2126 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 


the work being done by the British in 
Antarctica. They beam weather reports to 
shipping lanes and by constant surveys 
gradually map out the frozen lands of 
the South (14 minutes, rental $2.50). 
Caller Herrin’, a colorful picture of 
the Scottish herring fisheries, showing 
what happens from the time the trawlers 
put out to sea until their catch reaches 
the family table. (Stills are available on 
this film, 19 minutes; rental, $2.50.) 
The Royal Wedding, technicolor, avail- 
able through courtesy of the J. Arthur 
Rank Organization, Inc., which shows the 
grandeur and solemnity of the wedding 
of Princess Elizabeth and the Duke on 
Edinburgh (30 minutes, rental $7.50). 


Snowdonia. Technicolor. Situated in 
northwest Wales, Snowdonia is famous 
for its beautiful scenery. This film offers 
scenes of its broad lakes and low-lying 
valley farms. It shows famous castles of 
great historic interest standing within 
their old fortifications. The camera fol- 
lows the roads that wind through the 
mountain country. The Lyrian Singers 
present vocal accompaniments (17 min- 
utes, rental $5). 

Power on the Land. Technicolor. Old- 
fashioned manual methods of planting 
and reaping are compared with modern 
machines which pick root crops, reap, 
bind and thresh grain, and plant and water 
vegetables (17 minutes, rental $5). 
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Catholic Schools and Parishes 


WILL GREATLY BE FACILITATED IN THE 
TEACHING OF RELIGION BY THE USE OF 


“APPROVED” CATHOLIC VISUAL EDUCATION 







CVE Dual Speed 
CALIFONE Playback 
33 1/3 RPM + 78 RPM 


No. 34—THE WONDER WORKER —54 Frame Colored Film- 
strip with 2-12” Records. Price $15.00 


No. 38—THE HAIL MARY (Rosary Meditations)—69 Frame 
Colored Filmstrip with 4-12” Records. 


No. 46—sAINTS and SANCTITY—46 Frame Colored Film- 
strip with 2-12” Records. 


eee wees 


CATHOLIC VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
149 Bleecker St., New York 12, N. Y. 





tach for All. British factory workers 
belong to trade unions, which represent 
them both in the workshop and at the 
national conference table. Departmental 
or- shop grievances can generally be 
righted by a brief discussion between 
management and the workers’ representa. 
tive. The film also shows a meeting of 
the Trades Union Congress, which repre. 
sents every kind of trade union in Great 
Britain (11 minutes, rental $1.25). (S14) 


Four more 16mm films which are avail. 
able from B.I.S. have these titles: Top 
Liner (22 minutes, rental $2.50), K.R.O, 
— Germany, 1947 (11 minutes, rental 
$1.25), Edinburgh Festival of Music and 
Drama (10 minutes, rental $1.25), and 
River Tyne (12 minutes, rental $1.25), 

The world’s largest ocean liner, R.MS, 
Queen Elisabeth was launched during the 
war and served as a troop transport for 
the duration. Refitted, the staff and crew 
are so efficiently organized that the 83,00 
ton ship can carry 2,314 passengers across 
the Atlantic in maximum comfort and can 
be prepared for the return voyage in two 
days. 

Made for the Control Commission for 
Germany, K.R.O. explains the work of a 
kreis resident officer. A kreis is one of 
the sections into whick the British Zone 
is divided for administrative purposes. 
The ruins, refugees, shortages, smugglers 
and hoarders—all these have to be coped 
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with to the best of his ability. (Stills are 
available on this film.) 

The Edinburgh Festival offers a great 
deal to people of all tastes. Famous artists 
give chamber music concerts, and several 
symphony orchestras perform. There is 
opera and Highland dancing. In 1947 
French classical comedy was presented 
by Louis Jouvet and his company, and 
the Old Vic played Shakespeare. At the 
same time, an exhibition of Scottish goods 
was held in Edinburgh. (Stills are avail- 
able on this film.) 

The film describes the River Tyne from 
its source near the Scottish border, past 
Newcastle, to the sea. Now the center of 
many modern industries, the river has a 
rich historical background, which includes 
the wall built across Britain by the Ro- 
mans and the medieval fortresses built 
as defenses against the Scots. (S20) 


New Princeton Film Center Ready Soon 


An unusual modern motion picture and 
television plant is nearing completion on 
a 100-acre tract outside Princeton, N. J., 
for the Princeton Film Center, it has 
been announced by Gordon Knox, execu- 
tive director. It will constitute not only 
one of the most complete studios in the 
East but will be the only one outside a 
large city. 

The Princeton Film Center is one of 
the few producers of sponsored and docu- 


mentary films to be licensed with its own 
Western Electric “300” sound system. 
This equipment permits recording on both 
35mm and 16mm film. Additional sound 
equipment is provided for both acetate 
and magnetic tape recording. 

Mr. Knox stated that the new studio 
was required to produce films for tele- 
vision of the highest quality as well as 
to handle the present volume of produc- 
tion. At present seventeen pictures are in 
production or process of completion for 
sponsors, including Yale & Towne, Mc- 
Donnell Aircraft, and the Film Action 
Committee of the Petroleum Industry in 
Venezuela. 

One wing of the new building will be 
given over to the Film Center’s film dis- 
tribution department and its library of 
over 1,000 films which is available on a 
national basis ; many of the films available 
are sponsored subjects. This department 
will contain the most modern equipment 
for booking, inspecting, cleaning and ship- 
ping films. (S21) 


EBF Selection Board Formed 


Headed by Floyde E. Brooker, a selec- 
tion board to pick universities and colleges 
for the fourth annual 1949 Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films scholarship grants has 
been formed, it has been announced by 
C. Scott Fletcher, president of the films 
company. 


Educators and audio-visual specialists, 
who have accepted membership on the 
board are: Irving Boerlin, supervisor, 
audio-visual aids, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege ; Edgar Dale, head of the curriculum 
division, bureau of educational research, 
Ohio State University ; Margaret Divizia, 
supervisor, visual aids section, Los An- 
geles City Board of Education; Elizabeth 
Golterman, directer, division of audio- 
visual education, St. Louis public schools ; 
and Thurman White, acting director, ex- 
tension division, University of Oklahoma. 

The selection board will meet in Janu- 
ary, Brooker said, to choose several uni- 
versities and colleges throughout the 
United States, which in turn will select 
the individual applicants who will receive 
the audio-visual tuition awards for study 
next summer. 

Universities and colleges interested in 
receiving an EBFilms scholarship grant 
should communicate directly with Floyde 
E. Brooker, the chairman, visual aids 
section, United States Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. (S22) 


United International Survey 


Because of the widespread use of 16mm 
films by many Catholic organizations and 
activities, United International is asking 
frankly, in a survey: “Do you want brand 
new 16mm entertainment programs, at 
prices you can afford to pay?” The ques- 











THE THREE 


Volume II of 


AGES of the INTERIOR LIFE 


by GARRIGOU-LAGRANGE, O.P. 
Translated by SISTER M. TIMOTHEA DOYLE, O.P. 


This second volume of The Three Ages of 
the Interior Life, like the first volume, is 
throughout based on sound theological prin- 
ciples and the teaching of the great masters of 
the mystical life. Its clearness and thoroughness 
are qualities associated with the name of its 
eminent Dominican author, Father Garrigou-* 
Lagrange. 

The present volume discusses the illuminative 
way and the unitive way and extraordinary 
graces. Included in the last division are private 
revelations, stigmatization, ecstasy, prolonged 
abstinence, and such diabolical phenomena as 
obsession and possession. 


Too often many souls that are in the way of 


higher spiritual life fail to receive enlightened 
direction. Confessors and other spiritual direc- 
tors, if they are unfamiliar with the ordinary 
ways of God in this lofty realm, are hesitant to 
direct such souls in the road to perfection. This 
defect will be remedied by prudent application 
of the teachings of ascetical and mystical theol- 
ogy as set forth in The Three Ages of the In- 
terior Life. 

Souls that earnestly aspire to spiritual growth 
will likewise profit by a study of these two vol- 
umes, which may be considered a sound guide 
on how to become a saint. $7.50 


Previously published: Vol. I, $5.00 


For titles of other Garrigou-Lagrange works published by us, write for our new annual Catalog of Catholic Books 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 15 & 17 SOUTH BROADWAY, ST. LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 
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tionnaire, available for the asking, has one 
question directed primarily at churches 
and schools. “How many first run 16mm 
entertainment programs could you show, 
or obtain bookings for per week, every 
two weeks, per month?” 

The reason for the survey is that pro- 
ducers interested in filming new pictures 
on 16mm have been handicapped since the 
beginning by not knowing in advance just 
how many bookings or play dates they 
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l6mn FILM 
NEEDS 





Check here for big FREE I.C.S 
Film Rental Catalog which lists 
hundreds of wholesome, popu 
lar 16 mm. sound entertainment 
and educational films at LOW 
rentals. 


Check here for special list of 
FILMS THAT TEACH THE 
SPIRIT OF CHRIST —a fine 
selection of Catholic religious 
films you'll want to show the 
vear ‘round, as well as at Easter 
Lenten, Christmas and other re- 
ligious observances. 


Check here for details of special 
COMBINATION PLAN that 
makes it EASY for you to own 
a new sound projector 
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PICTURE POST CARDS 


R juced From Your Own Photos 
Create Greater Interest in Your Church, School & 
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Picture Post Cards. ARTVUES are inexpensive. 

Treasured by All 
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225 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 
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could obtain for their films. They wish 
to discover just how many pictures it is 
practical to produce within a given year’s 
time. 

United International further states that 
it is prepared “to produce not only full- 
length 16mm features, but also news reels 
and short subjects. These will all be clean, 
entertaining first-run features, suitable for 
juvenile and adult audiences, and accept- 
able to churches and schools. They will 
feature well known Hollywood movie 
stars, in stories that will be of a character 
to receive the endorsement of the Catholic 
Church. They will not, however, be of 
a religious nature. Action stories and 
stories of family life will predominate 
among the subject matter.” 

All Catholic churches and parochial 
schools are urged to send for this ques- 
tionnaire to United International, Inc., 
Dept. CP, 8582 Sunset Boulevard, Holly- 
wood 46, California. Only four questions, 
requiring one-word answers, are contained 
on a postage-guaranteed card. (S23) 


Marionettes in New Free Film 


The King who Came to Breakfast is 
a new 16mm sound motion picture (17 
minutes), in color, presented by the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, and given nation- 
wide distribution by Association Films 
through all of its exchanges. It tells a 
story of wheat, and is suitable for showing 
to any audience, particularly to school 
assemblies. 

Highlights of the history of wheat, and 
its influence on the rise and spread of 
civilization, are vividly sketched. The nu- 
tritional value inherent in a grain of wheat 
is analyzed, and the importance of a 
nourishing breakfast in providing energy 
for the day’s activities is dramatized. Mr. 
Baird’s marionette technique is at its best 
in this film. Charm of the original mari- 
onette characters and the imaginative 
settings are further enhanced by the ex- 
cellence of the color photography. (S24) 


New Popular Science Filmstrips 


Another pioneering filmstrip series, 
“Exploring through Maps,” has just been 
released by Popular Science Publishing 
Company, Audio-Visual Division, 353 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10. This first 
available filmstrip series on map study 
was produced by Popular Science in co- 
operation with the World Book Encyclo- 
pedia. 

Exploring Through Maps is curriculum- 
keyed for 5th, 6th, and 7th grade eogra- 
phy and social study classes. Dr. Edith 
Parker, professor of geography at the 
University of Chicago, headed the com- 
mittee of leading map study experts who 
prepared this new series of four educa- 
tional filmstrips. 

The first strip in the series, Maps and 
their Meanings, in color, presents basic 
elements of directions in relation to 








youngsters’ everyday experiences, and ex. 
plains the use of symbols and color as 
aids in reading maps. 

The remaining three strips in the series 
are black and white. We Live on a Huge 
Ball explains the difficult concept of lati- 
tude and includes many discussional and 
“participating” frames. 

Flat Maps of a Round World clarifies 
the concept of longitude. 

Maps and Men, which reviews the en- 
tire series, shows many examples of maps 
used in business, recreation, travel, the 
study of history, geography, etc. 

Accompanying the four strips is an 
illustrated Teaching Guide in which are 
reproduced all the frames in the series, 
Guide and strips are pdckaged together in 
a sturdy, book-style file box. The entire 
kit is priced at $16.50. (S25) 


Cc. V. E. Filmstrip, “Hail Mary” 


Uharles V. Martignoni, director of 
training plans for Catholic Visual Educa- 
tion, Inc., has announced that an audio- 
visual production has been started ona 
film strip in color, with a 3-record album, 
wn the “Hail Mary” Rosary Meditations, 
The Sisters of the Third Order Regular 
of St. Francis of Allegany, N. Y. are 
sponsoring the production. The writing 
and religious direction are being handled 
by Mother Clarita who has with loving 
care, in clear simple prose, presented the 
explanation of each mystery so as to 
insure full comprehension by adults and 
children alike. (S26) 


New S. V. E. Slide, Filmstrip Projector 


In answer to the need for a projector 
which can be operated anywhere, even 
where electric current is not available, 
the Society for Visual Education, Ine. 
announces a new 2” x 2” slide and film 
strip projector powered with the: efficient 
and time-tested gasoline or kerosene burn- 
ing Coleman lamp. 

Known as the S. V. E. “International,” 
the new unit accomodates 2” x 2” slides, 
single and double-frame filmstrips, like 
S. V. E. tri-purpose projectors. “The 
new S.V.E. projector,” says the Society, 
“has a coated 5” S. V. E. projection lens 
and includes the same easy change-over 
from filmstrips to 2” x 2” slides as the 
standard tri-purpose projectors. It comes 
complete with horizontal slide carrier 
with adapter and leatherette carrying 
case.” Price, f.o.b., Chicago, $87.50. (S27) 
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Contributors to This Issue 
(Continued from page 258) 
at the Christian Brothers’ senior novitiate 
at Ammendale, Md. He has contributed 
to La Salle Catechist, and Language 
Teacher. He is moderator of the Speech 
Club at Central District. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul J. Glenn, A.M., 
Ph.D., S.T.D. 


“Acting According to Conscience” is 
Monsignor Glenn's fifth subject in his 
series on ethics. Monsignor is rector and 
professor of philosophy at the College of 
St. Charles Borromeo, Columbus, Ohio. 


Sister M. Viola, R.S.M. 


Sister M. Viola teaches English and 
religion at Mercy High School, Chicago, 
having previously taught in grade schools 
for eight years. She attended De Paul 
University, and St. Xavier College, major- 
ing in English (B.A.), and did postgradu- 
ate work in theology, Sacred Scripture 
and canon law. An article from Sister's 
pen on confraternity classes appeared in 
our February issue last year, and a com- 
panion to her present one will appear in 
an early number. Sister is moderator of 
the freshman and sophomore sodality. 


Brother Eugene M. Streckfus, S.M. 


Brother Eugene M. Streckfus teaches 
science and mathematics at Chaminade 
High School, Clayton, Mo. He was edu- 
cated at the University of Dayton, Ohio 
(B.S. in ed.), and St. Louis University 
(A.M.). In addition to teaching, he ran 
school cafeterias for eight years, has been 
in charge of janitors and firemen for 
the last twenty years, was athletic director 
in several schools, and coached high school 
teams for four years. He was registrar for 
a combined period of five years in two 
schools. He taught at St. Louis University 
jor the past two summers in the educa- 
tional department. Ahxious to assist Cath- 
olic superiors and superintendents in build- 
ing correct school plants and to scrape off 
useless appendages, he has worked with 
contractors and architects during the last 
fifteen years on school buildings. Much of 
his time is spent in checking blue prints 
jor various school buildings and convents 
in process of building or to be built. He 
has contributed several articles on school 
buildings and teaching the life of Christ 
inhigh school to the Catholic School Jour- 
nal, and one to Church Property Adminis- 
tration. His article on “Service Facilities,” 
which is concluded in this issue, is the 
second in the series by the N.C.E.A. Com- 
mittee on Schoolhouse Planning and Con- 
struction. 


Rey, Thomas J. Quigley, M.A., Ph.D. 


Father Quigley, superintendent of Cath- 
te schools in the diocese of Pittsburgh 
tams from health education to write this 
tenth on audio-visual education, 
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Making it easy for 
Church Goods Shoppers 


Many who go a’shopping for hard-to-find things 
ultimately wind up at Church Arts. Here they find 
abundant stocks of special trimmings and liturgical 
accessories — all trustworthily priced and ready for 
immediate shipment. For example: 


BANDINGS CORDINGS ALTAR DRAPERIES 
FRINGES TASSELS BENGALINE BROCADES 
TRIMMINGS VESTMENTS SATIN DAMASKS 


Pleasant Surprise! 


—the most beautiful Chalices, Monstrances 
and Ciboria you ever saw! Handcrafted by 
the famous “Smyth’s of Dublin”! 





CHURCH ARTS COMPANY ) 





She measure of worth 


of a Catholic school to a Catholic parent is the extent 
to which it makes his child love and practice his re- 
ligion. 


Good textbooks help toward this end. They should be 
Catholic from cover to cover, in their philosophy, their 
content, and their methods... not books originally 


written for public schools and dressed up-to appeal to 
Catholic schools. 


It costs us more to produce Catholic books because 
their sale is necessarily restricted—but it does not cost 
you more to buy them. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1912 
TO DEVELOP TRULY CATHOLIC TEXTBOOKS 


conmene. LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRES 
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SERVICE COUPON 1 


For obtaining further informa- 
tion about products advertised in 
THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 
and those described in the News 
of School Supplies and Equipment 
and Book News columns. 


Service Department, 
THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR, 


Please send me further informa- 
tion about products advertised or 
described which I have encircled, 
without cost to me: 

Bl, B2, B3, B4, BS, Bé, B7, Bs, B9, 
B10, Bll, Biz, B13 

Si, S2, S3, S4, S5, S6, S7, S8, Ss, 
$10, Sli, S12, S13, S14, S15, S16, $17, 
S18, S19, S20, S21, S22, $23, S24, S25, 
$26, S27 
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Book News 


Book on Athletic Equipment 
Athleti: 


Meyer, has 


Purchase, Care and Repair of 
Equipment by Kenneth L. 
been published by Educational Publishers, 
Inc., St. Louis, Missouri. Written to pro- 
vide training in equipment administration 
for athletic directors, physical education 
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teachers, coaches, camp directors, recrea- 
tion guidance leaders and others who 
conduct all types of athletic programs, 
this is the first textbook to deal exclusive- 
ly with the handling of athletic equip- 
ment ($3.50). (B10) 


Saint Peter the Apostle 


\ new book by William) Thomas 
Walsh, Saint Peter the Apostle, 


published by Macmillan ($3.50). 


has been 
“Com- 
bining the literary skill and scholarly re- 
search so characteristic of all his books,” 
the publishers say, Mr. Walsh “has, vivid- 
ly and dramatically portrayed the story 
of one of the Church's greatest figures.” 


(B11) 
New Children’s Series 


Recognizing the long-felt need for 
moderately-priced, attractive books espe- 
cially designed for Catholic children, and 
feeling that such books should be on the 
list of the 


Garden City has just brought out the first 


world’s largest publishers, 
in a series of beautifully-illustrated pic- 
ture books for young Catholic boys and 
girls. This, the first of five books in the 
“Jesus and Everybody” series which Gar- 
den City will publish, is the result of 
several years of research into the needs 
of the Catholic book market and long and 
fruitful discussions with clergymen and 
Catholic booksellers. 

Ready now is Jesus Comes for Fvery- 
body, written by Julie Bedier (Sister 
Mary Juliana of the Maryknoll Sisters) 
and illustrated in full color and_ black 
and white by Jack Jewell ($1). (B12) 


“What About Communism?” 


What About Communism? is the title 
of a 36-page booklet by Gertrude Van 
Duyn Southworth and John Van Duyn 
Southworth, authors of textbooks on 
just published by Iro- 
quois Publishing Company, Inc., of Syra- 


cuse, N. Y. 


contribution to the cause of free democ- 


American history, 
“on a break-even basis as a 


racy as opposed to dictatorial commu- 
nism.”” The publishers intend to give away 
single copies of the book to as many 
teachers as wish one, and to make class- 
room lots available at fifteen cents a 
copy, practically the cost price. 

The booklet is an analysis of the effects 
that Russian communism would have upon 
the various important groups of people 
who make up the bulk of American popu- 
lation. The material in the booklet may 
be used for study, as a basis of class 
discussion and debate, or distributed to 
school children-to take home for reading 
by their parents. 

The booklet is in the form of a report 
to the 
‘a housewife, a farmer, a clergyman, who 


American people. by a_ teacher, 


speaks for all faiths, an employer, a work- 
man, an editor, and a disillusioned com- 


munist, as they see communism, (B13) 


Catholic Colleges 
and Schools 


Siena Heights College 


Adrian, Michigan. Conducted by the Sisters 
St. Dominic. Bachelor Degrees in Arts, 
ence, Philosophy, Music, Commercial Educatj 
Teacher Training, Secretarial Diplomas, Ho 
Economics, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-M 
ical Courses. Exceptional opportunities in 
Beautiful Buildings. Interesting Campus 
For further information address the Dean. 


College of Saint Rose 


Albany, New York. Conducted by the Sisters 
St. Joseph. Awards B.A. and B.S. degrees. P 
pares for secondary school teaching; nursi 
business; social work; chemistry and biol 
search; laboratory technicians; creative writit 
pre- -medical ; music. A fully accredited Co 
for women. For further information address F 
Registrar. 





Duquesne University 


Pennsylvania’s first Catholic University. Un 
graduate and graduate degrees in: Arts 
Sciences, Business Administration, Law, P 
=v. Music, Education, Nursing. Pittsburgh If 
a. 





Rosary College 


River Forest, Illinois. 
Conducted by the Dominican Sisters of Sinsinawa, 
Wisconsin, 





The College of St. Catherine 


A Standard Liberal Arts College for Women. 
The only exclusively women’s college in the Twin 
Cities. Awards the B.A., B.S., and B.S. in li 
brary Science degrees. Approved by the Associa- 
tion of American Universities and the National 
Catholic Educational Association. Conducted by 
the Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet. For in- 
formation address the Dean, Cleveland and Ran- 
dolph, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





Mount Saint Mary's College 


Los Angeles, California. A college for women. 
Resident and day students. Conducted by a 
of St. Joseph of Carondelet. Standard 
leading to_the A.B., B.S., and B.M. damn 
Teaching Credentials. Secretarial Courses. Lab 
oratory Technician. Courses recognized by 
American Medical Association. 


For Catalog address The Regi 


Rosemont College 


Rosemont, Pa. 

Conducted by Sisters of the Holy Child 
Liberal Arts Course. J 
Accredited by the Association of American U 


versities. For further information address} 
Registrar. 


Saint Joseph's College 


Emmitsburg, Maryland. Conducted by the B 
ters of Charity of Saint Vincent de Paul. € 

a four-year course leading to the Degre 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of . 
prepares for teaching, dietetics, technology, 
ness and journalism. For further info 
write to the Dean. 
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Ewing Galloway 


GIRLS, YOU'RE IMPORTANT 


By REV. T. C. SIEKMANN 


A New Book Presenting a Series of Talks to Catholic Girls 
on the Development of Christian Ideals and 
Greater Spirituality 


PRICE, NET, $2.50 





This all-important ingredient for your cu 
nary achievements is so important that Se 
ton mills its own spices and scientifical 
packs these to bring them to you in all the 
rich savoriness. Sexton imports these f 
spices from the four corners of the earth 
Your investment in your other foods maké 
the cost of the very finest spices infinitesim 
by comparison. 


re 


1948 John Sextom 











